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EDITORIAL STATEMENT. 


Tue Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine, has terminated 
its existence. It is the purpose of the present work to take its 
lace. ; 
¥ The books of that concern have been placed in the hands of D. 
Owen & Son, Booksellers, No. 38, Baltimore street; and as it i, 
necessary that its business should be closed with as little delay as 
ssible—they willsend out its accounts, without ‘discrimination, 
Ie is hoped that these small bills, which are comparatively trifling to 
those who-have them to pay, but in the aggregate, of serious im- 
portance to those to whom they are due, and which, to the last 
farthing, have been worked for—and to a heavy amount also paid 
to others in advance for the debtors; will be promptly paid. The : 
proprietors of that Magazine will take the risk of themail; and will - 
receive, at par, any currency which is at par where the debtor re+- 
sides. The proprietors are in advance to the work about $1000; 
and their subscribers are in arrears to them more than double that 
sum. This is the pecuniary result of seven years of as hard work, 
as was ever performed in like circumstances. ~ 
It is not improbable that, in so many hundreds of accounts, 
errors of various kinds may exist; although great accuracy has 
been constantly aimed at. It may also occur that accounts, just, 
as to their amount, may be sent to persons who had not expected 
to pay any thing. In these, and similar cases, the concern must, 
in the first instance, rely on the books—and finally, on the justice 
and good faith of its former patrons. 
The Baltimore Literary end Religious Magazine, has witnessed 
reat changes, and perhaps has had some share in produeing them. 
fo seven years, estimating its regular issues, and the various extras 
from its press—it has distributed throughout this great confederacy, 
little short of a hundred thousand pamphlets. Every one of these 
has been devoted to the immediate and momentous interests of 
the living generation; the great mass of them have passed into the 
hands of men who exert an important influence in society; and 
very many of them have been pregnant with some of the finest 
productions of some of the loftiest, strongest, and richest minds 
of the age. It has been a work eminently devoted to Fealities, 
And in prosecuting these, it begged no-body—in an age of miendi¢ 
city ; it feared nobody—in an age of truckling ; it flattered. no-body 
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—in an age of self seeking. Now it is dead—it would not ex- 
change that epitaph, for the inflated life of all the dilated and dilutec 
humbugs of the age. 

Some few of the patrons of the Magazine are in advance to that 

work. In all such cases the present periodical will be sent to the 
full amount of such advances. 
* ‘There does not remain, for sale, a single complete set of the 
Magazine. There are on hand many odd numbers, and a few 
bound volumes of most of the years. The former wii’ be given 
without charge to fill up sets; and the latter will be sold, in the 
game way, at half the subscription price. 

The work which is now offered to the public, will occupy the 
same general ground and field—as the One to which it succeeds ; 
and will be sent to all the subscribers to the former periodical— 
jdst as if*it had been continued; and upom the same terms. 

The undersigned as proprietor, publisher and editor of this work 
—appeals to those who desire to promote such an enterprize, and 
who confide in his ability to conduct it; to aid him in his present 
arduous, expensive, and responsible attempt to promote the growth 
of real knowledge, to exténd the blessings of true liberty, and to 
strengthen and enlarge the reign of righteousness. His great aim 
is, to comprehend, to develope, and according to his ability to aid 
in shaping and directing the spirit of the age. He will follow with 
unfalteting step—the motto he has placed on his title page : Non 
Srnz Lucs. Without light, he will do nothing : with light, he will 
shrink from nothing. Like the dia] to the sun, so may-his heart 
and life be, to the light of God, as it shines in the face of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. ; 

It is proper to say, that the immediate cause of the arrangements 
now announced, was the voluntary withdrawal of the junior editor 
of the former publication—the Rev'd Andrew Boyd Cross, from that 
work ; with which his connexion for about four years past—has 
been such, as hardly to justify his incurring the responsibilities, 
which the continuance of his name on the.title page necessarily 
involved. A crisis having been thus produced, it has been deter- 
mined, after much consideration, to adopt the course, which it is 
the main object of this statement to explain ; and which, it is hop- 
ed will be met by a vigorous co-operation on the part of those to 
whom the present appeal is made. 


And may the grace of God, attend and direct the whole, 


Rosert J. Breckinrives. 


Baltimore, January 1, 1842. 
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ALLOCUTION OF THE POPE OF ROME (of March 2, 1841) acatnst 
THE ACTS OF THE SPANISH GOVERNMENT AND THE LAWS OF THE 
REALM. 


Tus present Pope of Rome is a very simple minded and garru- 
lous old man. He seems to be entirely a bigot; and to believe, 
firmly, all the nonsense he has so often and so unreservedly poured 
forth in Bulls, Encyclicals, Allocutions, and what not. 

The allocution printed below, was delivered to the Consistory of 
Cardinals at Rome, on the day of its date; and, as appears from the 
body of it, published by the Pope’s order. It ,was translated 
into Spanish, and published in the Diario de la Tarde of Buenos- 
Ayres, of June 17, 1841; from which, translated into English, it 
was published in the Boston Recorder—and afterwards in several 
other American papers. Its authenticity has not, that we know of, 
been questioned. 

It is a document of some importance, at the present moment ; 
as illustrating the true character of that supremacy claimed by the 
Pope of Rome, and accorded to him by all the faithful. The 
reader of the Allocution will observe, that this témporal prince, 
calling himself God’s vicar on earth—not only sets himself vehe- 
mently against the progress of freedom and reform in Spain— 
which is, as to him, a foreign and sovereign state; but utely 
annuls fundamental laws of the monarchy, by virtue of authority 
which he says is divine; and, indirectly calls upon the subjects of 
a foreign government, to revolt, because he, the Pope, disapproves 
some of the municipal laws of their country. Let us apply the 
light of these attrocious aets to our own country, and to the pro- 
ceedings of unnaturalized foreigners in our midst—for instance, 
Mr. Hughes, who calls himself Bishop of some outlandisa place ; 
who, holding honours, offices, and emoluments, by the appoint- 
ment of this blind, old bedlamite at Rome—are striving to sub- 
vert the very foundations of society and government, in this land 
of Protestant liberty. Will men never learn that Popery is not 
a religion; but that it is an organized conspiracy, for the ruin 
of man, and the dominion of the world? Its pretext of being 
a religion, is perfectly ridiculous. It is a league for the extirpation 
of light and mercy, purity and freedom from amongst men. We 
read with horror, of the conspiracy of the Jiluminati, of the last 
century ; but the conspiracy of the Jesuits is far more dangerous 
in all respects. 

Popery has reigned in Spain with undisputed sway. Behold the 
condition to which it has reduced the most powerful state in Europe 
—and one of the finest portions of the globe !—Is this the result 
it promises us—in case the agitations of Mr. Hughes, Dagger John 
Bishop,—and the rest—should prove successful? Is it not better 
to trust the trae God, who fias made.us what we are ; than his pre- 
tended vicar, who has made Spain what she is—and who seems ao 
anxious to prevent her regeneration ? : 

For nearly a hundred and thirty years—popery has been oficially 
anti-Christian ; she has publicly and formally, in the Bull Unigen- 
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dtus, published by Clement XI., in 1713, against the Jansenists, 
declared herself the enemy of the saving truths of the religion of 
God. ‘That Bull, is the last confession of her faith, as it is the 
most precise, and will become, when the subject is understood, 
the most famous. By ‘it, she formally renounces the religion of 
Jesus of Nazareth; makes grace, a heresy; faith, a scandal; the 
pardon of sin, a lie; the true love of God, a sedition and an out- 
rage ; assurance of salvation by Jesus Christ, an impiety ; and the 
reading of God’s word, blasphemy. Into this abyss has ‘‘ Babylon 
the Great,” plunged herself—in her God-forsaken folly and sin. 
She has become more and more corrupted and estranged from 
Jesus Christ; her origin, her history, her craelties, her hierarchy, 
her doctrines, her aim, and her end—but more and more clearly 
prove her the mother of abominations ; and every new act but the 
more clearly establishes the duty, obligatory on every child of God, 
to resist this great corrupter of the earth, to stop that mouth which 
speaks only lies and blasphemies against God and his truth, to 
break that horn which will not cease to war against the saints. 

Talk of conversions to popery! Talk of the restoration of 
popery—to its ancient power to oppfess the human race! It is 
true, her iron teeth, and claws of brass (Daniel vii. 19) may tear 
and devour the dead flesh of Protestantism. It will not nourish her ; 
and its removal only strengthens us. Her efforts are great, at the 

sent moment, especially in Britain, and withus. Butin France, 
in Italy, and in Spain—her ancient bulwarks—how is it, with the 
drunken harlot? Let this Allocution testify as to Spain. No, no. 
Let our fellow soldiers, in the old world, take courage and stand 
firm. America will do her duty. The spirit of the church of 
Christ is roused to this mighty subject; the national mind is fully 
bent on sifting it to the bottom. Fear nothing; only be faithful : 
God will show us marvellous things—and that right soon. 


“* Rome, March 2d, 184]. 

** Venerable brothers !—It is already five years that in your assem- 
bly we have deplored the melancholy state of religion in Spain, 
ahd the innumerable attacks upon the church in that kingdom. 
We shall cause our address to be published, in order, if possible, 
to urge the government of Madrid to adopt more prudent measures, 
and to give to the world authents. proof of our disapprobation of 
its proceedings. From the beginning we have abstained from se- 
rious and public complaints, not because the church in Spain has 
not been sufficiently injured, but because we have observed from 
time tu time that the reclamations of the Prelates had obtained at 
intervals partial success. It is for this reason that we continued 
to use only the most gentle means for the protection of the cause 
of the church. We have entertained the hope that our indulgence 
would, in time, open some easy way to cure the maladies of Israel 
and restore the holy things,—if not to primitive splendor, yet to a 
decent and deserving state. But the very opposite has occurred. 
Indeed, it seems that the Government of Madrid has only ended 
the civil war, and established peace, to gather new forces to tram- 
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ple upon the sacred rights of the church and the Holy See. Thus 
it is, that, the secular magistrates received orders by a Decree of 
10th Dec., 1846, to carry into effect that of 1835, which prohibits, 
with a few exceptions, Bishops from making appointments to fill 
ecclesiastical bencfices. By the Decrees of 6th and_,13th Dec., it 
is declared, that the orders for suppressing the convents, shall be 
executed upon those which had made their submission, and which 
until then had remained in tact. Nor are the churches spared, for, 
a decree of the 9th Dec., 1840, ordains that all churches belonging 
to convents be sold at public auction, excepting those in which 
Divine worship was celebrated, notwithstanding those were the 
only ones where it could be performed, as the others had been pil- 
laged of all they contained. Added to this, was the Decree of the 
3ist Jan., relating to the project of a Law to be presented to the 
last Cortes, proposing’ that the secular clergy (for a long time de- 
prived of their income) be dispossessed of all their ecclesiastical 
property, reducing them like commoners to a mercenary existence 
upon a precarious stipend to be provided by the state. 

“We complain of the bad treatment of our apostolical dignity, 
represented in the person Of our Vice Nuncio, in the tribunal of 
the Rota, instituted by the authority of the Holy see to decide ec- 
clesiastical causes, which, previously were carried by appeal to 
Rome. ‘The Roman pontificate has exercised this right in Spain 
from the earliest ages, and in certain cases has confided it to legates. 
We complain because some of the most venerable men have been 
deprived of their diocesses, in which they had been placed as 
Bishops by the Holy Spirit, for the government of the church of 
God; and further, because many times their vicars have been hin- 
dered in the exercise of their duties. Prebends of the vacant 
churches have been urged or obliged to confer the office of the 
Vicariate upon men who had been appointed Bishops by the gov- 
ernment, contrary to the rules laid down by the second council of 
Leon and other canonical constitutions confirmed by the letters of 
our predecessor, Pius VII. 

‘We complain of the expulsion of the religious orders from 
their convents, where they had retired to practice perfection accord- 
ing to the directions of the gospel ;—of the bad treatment experi- 
enced by the secular clergy, and the cejsure which has even been 
passed upon them in matters coacerning their religious duties. 

“We complain of the ucispation of ecclesiastical property, 
consummated, as if this property belonged to the nation alone, 
and the immaculate spouse of Jesus Christ had no natural right to 
acquire and hold temporal goods ; as if to fix blame upon our pre- 
decessors who enjoyed them even under pagan princes, and who, 
when the church was despoiled of them by the edicts of those 
princes, claimed restitution from succeeding emperors, according 
to the laws of Justice. 

“We complain of the decrees and other measures adopted by 
the government, by which the immunities of the church and of the 
priesthood, established by the will of God and canonical rights, 
have come to be lightly esteemed, and by which, with unheard-of 
audacity the necessary faculties for the exercise of our holf religg 
have been invaded ;-—facuities, which the chtirch received frémrits. 
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Divine Founder to exercise with perfect liberty, even in the face 
of the opposition of the princes of the earth. 

‘We complain that the temples of the God of Sabaoth—the 
images of the saints—the rites of the church, and even the sacred 
vessels dedicated to the sacrifice of the mass, (which should not 
be looked upon without respectful fear,) have been employed for 
profane purposes. 

“ We complain, in fine, that no impediment has been put in that 
Catholic kingdom to the propagation, (not always without the 
knowledge of the authorities) of impious books, and even the ad- 
mission of heretical doctrines, to the upsetting of the faith of the 
simple, and which, while it increased the boldness of impiety, 
caused religious ceremonies to be frequently defiled by jest, noise, 
blasphemy, and even led to the assassination of the priests. 

‘** We, therefore, inspired by the Divinity,*impellied by the solici- 
tude which we feel for all the churches, do declare in virtue of our 
apostolical authority, that we disapprove of all that has been done 
or attempted in these matters or in others, respecting the rights of 
the church by the government of Madrid or its subordinate author- 
ities, and do annul! and abrogate all the said decrees and measures 
in virtue of our said apostolical authority, with all their conse- 
quences, which we declare and pronounce as null, void and with- 
out value, for the past, present, and time to come. 

** We conjure the authors of those decrees, who boast of the 
name of Catholic—we beg them in the name of our Lord, that 
they would open their eyes to the wounds they have given to their 
most merciful mother, and remember the ecclesiastical censures 
and penalties which the ecclesiastical and apostolical constita- 
tions, and the decrees of the Oecumenical Councils pronounce 
against those who invade the rights of the church—that each one 
of them may have compassion on their souls, bound as they will 
be in consequence, by invisible chains, and that they do not forget, 
that the final judgment will be more severe for those who rule and 
govern, and that the most weighty responsibility rests upor those 
who in religious communities shall prevaricate or distort the iruth. 

“ We congratulate the Arch-Bishops and Bishops of Spain for 
their pastoral zeal in remaining in their dioceses, or in protecting 
the cause of the church when obliged to retire—exhorting the 
faithful to the performance of their duties, and shewing the dan- 
gers of irreligion. The rest of our faithful clergy is also entitled 
to our highest praise for their co-operation and assistance. 

_ “ Finally, the great majority of the plebian Catholics have remain- 
ed faithful to the Bishops who have been canonically instituted. 
We have then the strongest hopes that our most merciful Lord, 
will deign to cast a favorable eye upon his flock. Continue ye, 
venerable brothers, directing your fervent prayers to God through 
Jesus Christ, invoking the intercession of the mother of God—the 
holy patron of Spain, and ail the saints, who, when on earth lived 
in that country which they sanctified and ennobled with their prin- 
ciples—their doctrines—their sufferings, and even their blood, as 
a testimony of their faith; that they, in these times of calamity, 
may be the guardians of their compatriots, and by their intercession 
may turn aside the evils that.menace them.” 
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CONTROVERSY WITH THE DOMESTIC CHAPLAINS OF THE ARCH- 
BISHOP OF BALTIMORE.—FINALE. . 


Earty in the year 1841, a correspondence was commenced in 
one of those weekly periodicals called generically a family news- 
paper, aud personally, the Baltimore Saturday Visiter; the object 
of which was to debate, on one side and the other, certain difficul- 
ties, real or imaginary, in the ‘doctrine and practice” of—holy 
mother church,—she of Rome. 

Mr. White and Mr. Coskerry, priests of the Roman, Catholic, 
Apostolic church—so called—managed the controversy on that 
side ; and, what they did, was with the full approbation of ‘My 
Lord Eccleston,’”’—‘' Archbishop of Baltimore,” &c. &c. On the 
side of the Protestants, the correspondence was anonymous. 

The article published below, will explain itself. It was the xxii. 
Protestant article in this aforesaid controversy; and tells what became 
of the priests, and how the Protestants having beaten them off, were 
in turn choaked off themselves, by a new editor of the Visiter. 

It is hardly necessary to say, that the answer of the priests to the 
challenge of the Protestants, contained in the article below—gave 
a wide birth to that part of the subject. They had a world of 
nonsense about their victory, and about the good the controversy 
had done them, and about the efficacy of their retreat, even; 
BCPBUT NOT A WORD ABOUT THE CHALLENGE!) ‘They and their 
superiors were afraid ‘‘the hand of Joab’’ was some how in the 
business ; and so, took the hint in good time. 

Some of the Protestant articles in this correspondence—possi- 
bly most of them—will be republished in this periodical ; wherefore 
it is, that their concluding article—which explains the origin and 
end of the affair—is now inserted. It is taken from the number 
of the newspaper several times referred to, of Dec. 4, 1841. 





LAST ARTICLE OF THE PROTESTANTS-—THEIR CHALLENGE. 


Tue individuals yho have had the management of this contro- 
versy on the Protestant side, were the farthest possible from seeking 
the agency which they have had in this business, from first to last. 
The former editor of the Visiter, Mr. J. B. Jones, was induced, 
for reasons and under circumstances, of which we were ignorant 
at the time—to open his columns to a discussion of the principles 
and practices of the Roman Catholic religion ; and to make a vol- 
untary and public pledge of his pages at the rate of two columns 
a week, for one year, to the subject. 

In this state of the case, a few Protestant gentlemen of several 
religious denominations—made a promise to Mr. Jonzs, and that 
upon his motion rather than theirs, to manage the Protestant side, 
and be responsible for the required articles, in their order. And 
they have until the present moment, gone on to fulfil this engage- 
ment. They might with all propriety have given up the controversy 
long ago; viz: when they drove the priests fairly off the field,-— 
which they did before the year was half out. But, as they suppos- 
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ed they were under an honorary obligation to Mr. Jones; as they 
knew the public took some interest in the matter, and that the 
subscription list of the Visiter was favorably affected by it; and as 
they hoped to do good, by developing the real character of a most 
absurd and wicked superstition, they still continued their contribu- 
tions, according to their engagement. 

It is known to the readers of the Visiter, that Mr. Jones has 
lately retired from the control of the paper. And some of them 
may have observed, that the present editor has very unequivocally 
expressed his dissatisfaction—perhaps we might say, disgust—at 
the discussion, and his joy in the prospect of its early termination. 
In his last paper, he says, speaking of the ‘‘ Catholic Question” — 
**we have enough of the thing and to spare.” And in the paper 
before the last, still less equivocally thus,—‘“ we cannot say we are 
sorry that the termination of this controversy as to time, is se near 
at hand. It is becoming positively too cold for this sort of reading 
—the weather we mean. We are aware that religious controvert- 
ists are the last to get cold. We verily believe some of them could 
write in the coldest weather, with a pen made of an icicle, and a 
rock on the bleakest elevation of the Alleghany, for a table.” 

We make no other observation than this,—that being first exon- 
erated by the retirement of our adversaries—and now again, by the 
change of sentiment on the part of the paper itself; we feel our- 
selves at liberty to drop a controversy in which we originally engaged 
with a deep conviction that our opponents were unworthy of us. 

In taking our leave of the readers of the Visiter, we sincerely 
commend them to the God of all truth ; and declare in his presence, 
that we have conscientiously told them that only, which aceording 
to our best convictions—was true. 

Those gentlemen who have managed this discussion on the Papab 
side—may be very worthy and estimable persons, after their fashion. 
But it is quite evident, they know almost nothing about their own 
religion, either in its history, or its principles. It has been report- 
ed to us that the Reverend Dector Moriarty, of Philadelphia, during 
a late visit to Baltimore, did, once or twice, publicly challenge the 
Protestant clergy of this city, to meet him in dgbate on the relative 
claims of his and their religion. On this subject we have only a 
word to say. Some of the contributors of a part of these articles, 
have made a standing, printed, public offer, for seven years, befure 
the whole nation, to meet any responsible and properly authorized 
advocate of the Papal cause—any where. We now repeat this offer. 
We will do this with joy; for we believe the honor of God, the good 
of the human race, and the best interests of our beloved country, 
are implicated in the spread of the false and bloody religion of Rome. 

Let any Papal Bishop in Ameriea come forward, cr let any one 
of them name those persons whom he is willing to trust with the 
defence of his cause; and we undertake to prove against him, 
or them, as God shall enable us, That the Roman Catholic, Apostolic 
Church, (so called) is not the Church of God; nor its religion that 

the Bible. 
td the Archbishop of Baltimore know us? Does he wish te 
know us? There lies our glove—where it has lain for seven years. 

** 
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{Continued from p. 555, of Balt. Lit. and Rel. Mag. for 1841.] 


MOLINISM. 
No. XII. 


Section XIX. (Of the Immoralities of the Jesuits arising from their 
doctrinal errors )}—Continued. (2.) The rule of our duties in general, 


Tue Romanists recognize two sorts of laws, viz: Ist, the natural 
law which prescribes what they denominate our essential duties, and 
which is founded on the nature and destination of man, and which 
consequently is invariable—(Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and thy neighbour as thyself, is an example of 
this kind of law.) 2dly. Positive laws, such for example as fix and 
regulate the exterior of religious worship. This being premised— 
the Jesuits maintain that the natural or moral law, considered in 
itself, does not form the rule of duty, but only as it is known, 
Thus they say, if it be entirely unknown to a man he is not bound 
to obey it, and he may violate it without committing sin, properly 
so called—that is, a formal sin, a sin which deserves punishment, 
but only a material sin. Or if a man has a false idea of this law— 
if, for example, he believes it does not require of him all that it 
does in truth require, he is justified if he obeys it to the extent to 
which he believes its requirements go. Finally, if he is persuaded 
that it prescribes the opposite of that which it does in truth pre- 
scribe,—for example, that it requires him to kill another man, not 
only will he not sin by committing the homicide, but he will merit 
reward. Horrible as such a doctrine is, it was advanced by Cas- 
nedi, an Italian Jesuit, who taught theology a long time in his own 
country, and afterwards in Portugal, where his Crisis Theologia 
was printed, between the years 1711 and 1719—(See Hexaples, 
part V. XVI.)—Vide Tom. 2, Disp. 18, §. 3, p- 66. The péacti- 
cal effects of such principles may be seen in the act of Jaques 
Clement, who assassinated Henry III. of France. We are told 
that he was persuaded that God required the act of him—that he 
committed it with the full persuasion that he would thereby do a 
distinguished service to God and religion, and that the punishment 
he would bring down upon himself would be a glorious martyrdom. 

The doctrine of the Jesuits on this matter amounts to this, viz; 
that there are two rules of human conduct—the law of God and 
the conscience—that the law is without force in itself, inasmuch as 
it can exercise only so much force as the conscience lends to it— 
that the law of God does not impose an obligation exceps so far as. 
it is sustained by the conscience. Therefore whatever is not con- 
trary to conscience may be done innocently, although contrary to 
the law of God. The reason which they give is, a man does not, 
according to the opinion of the Molinists, enjoy liberty except in 
respect to those things upon which the conscience is heard clearly 
and distinctly, and a man in their view is not responsible except in 
regard to those things to which his liberty extends. These prin- 
ciples change entirely the whole system of morals, and the law of 
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God is so construed as not to condemn them. According tq the 
Molinists, it is written in the law that there is nothing bad, except 
that which the free will of the actor has a sovereign power to avoid, 
and this is a universal principle in their system of morality.— 
Whereas in truth every man’s conscience, (if not perverted and 
seared,) tells him that certain things in themselves are bad—such 
as murder, theft, lying, slander, &&c.,—and he who does them has 
a depraved heart. A man who has not the power of equilibrium, 
or liberty to forbear doing such things, or who is so blind that he 
cannot see that they are wrong in themselves, is not, therefore, 
excusable in the commission of them, bi‘ his want of power or 
liberty in this behalf proves him to be extremely depraved. In 
judging” of the quality of the conduct of such a man, it is not 
enough to look at the formal consent which he gives to their com- 
mission, at the time, as the Molinists do; but we must look to the 
disposition of heart and mind out of which his consent springs. 

According to the doctrine of the Jesuits, the law of God, properly 
speaking, is not the rule of a man’s conduct, but what he imagities 
the law to be, is the rule ; that is to say, his own ideas, his caprices, 
his prejudices. It is not God who prescribes the duties of men.— 
The man himself prescribes his own duties according to the idea 
which he conceives of the law of God. According as his idea 
changes, his duties change, and the man himself is not to be judg- 
ed by the law of God, but by the idea which he forms of that law. 
The Jesuits do not indeed contend that God will change his law, 
but they say, He will not punish those who violate it, if they believe 
they are doing right. See the Romanstrance of the Jesuits to the 
Bishop of Auxerre, printed in 1726—a work in which they endeav- 
our to give the most favourable representation of their doctrine. 
It is not, then, the law of God, according to their doctrine, nor 
even the truth itself, which forms the immediate rule of our con- 
duct, but what they call the dictamen conscientie—the dictates of 
the conscience ; and as it may happen, and often does happen, 
that the opinions of men in respect to duty are at variance with 
the will of God, the Jesuits, in fact, decide, in cases of contrariety, 
that the conscience of man, and not the law and the will of God 
forms the rule. 

The Jesuit Casnedi, (who, as the reader has been informed, 
wrote at the beginning of the last century, and during the discus- 
sions occasioned by the bull Unigenitus,) starting from the princi- 
ple that all the duties of man are regulated by his conscience, con- 
cludes that there is no precept in the Decalogue so inviolable, that 
a man may not innocently do the contrary, that is, when he is per- 
suaded through ignorance, that what he is doing is permitted. 
Then developing the consequences of this principle, he observes 
that a man may also persuade himself in reference to each precept, 
that the contrary is not only permitted but commanded. In this 
case itis not the commandment in itself which is the rule—but it 
is the opinion the man has formed of the commandment. If then 
respect be had to the disposition of the man, and we reason with 
respect to his disposition, it is found that really and in point of fact 
the man is dispensed from the true commandment of God, which 
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he is ignorant of, and the man is bound to do the contrary, because 
he is persuaded, the contrary is what God requires of him. 

From such conclusions it is easy to see, there arises a new order 
of commandments of God, which impose upon men, on the ground 
of their particular persuasion, obligations directly contrary to those 
which the Decalogue, understood in its true sense, imposes. A 
new name was needed for this new order of commandments, and 
accordingly they are called by Casnedi reflex commandments, in con- 
tradistinction from the commandments of the Decalogue, which he 
calls direct commandments. ‘‘ There are,” says he, “ opinions 
which are probable though contrary to the Scriptures, and the in- 
fallible decisions of the church, which occuss when one js invinci- 
bly ignorant of these decisions of the Scriptures and of the-church, 
after having made a diligent search for the truth, and when these 
Opinions are founded on reason, or weighty authorities.”* 

Again, this author says, ‘‘ Whenever a man does not know, at 
the time he is acting that he is under obligation to rid himself of 
his ignorance, then his ignorance is morally invincible.” And at 
the same place, page 130, No. 31, he says, ‘ Ignurantia cujus vin- 
cende nulla hic et nunc cognoscitur obligatio dicitur moraliter 
invincibilis.” , 

From these two principles this Jesuit concludes, that all ignorance 
whether it be of the law, natural or divine—positive or human ; and 
all ignorance of fact, and whether this ignorance precedes or follows 
sin, either original or actual, always excuses or exempts from sin 
the action or omission arising from this ignorance, in respect to 
that which he is ignorant of; provided at the time of the action or 
omission, he does not advert to the obligation he is under to rid 
himself of his ignorance,””—page 132, No. 4]. 

“Omnis ignorantia vel error sive juris, quodcumque illud sit 
nempe sive naturalis sive divini sive positivi aut humani, ibid, page 
133, No. 42, sive facti antecedens at consequens ad peccatum 
tam originale, quam actuale cujus expellendz nulla hic et nunc ad- 
vertatur obligatio excusat semper a peccato, actionem aut omissio- 
nem ad illam sequentem secundum id quod ignoratur. 

At page 163, No. 10—this author gives as a general rule, the 
following, viz: that the quality of our actions in respect to their 
goodness or badness—the gravity or the lightness of evil depends 
upon the object, in the quality of the object,—that is to say, in so 
far as represented by the conscience, whether the conscience be 
speculatively true or false—hence he who should believe, that every 
lie is a mortal sin, would sin mortally every time he told a lie. 
Likewise, he who should believe that a lie is not even a venial sin, 
would not commit even a venial sin in telling a lie. On the con- 
trary, the lie which he should tell in such case, would be a virtuous 
act.t ‘Thus we see that according to this author, the violation of 





* De facto dantur plures opiniones probabiles, licet sint contra Scripturam alias 
que infallibiles Ecclesie regulas, dummodo Scriptura et dicte regula, post diligens 
veritatis examen sint invincibiliter ignorate, et dict opiniones habeant pro se 
grave rationis vel authoritatis fundamentam—(Tom. 1, p. 104, numb. 53.) 

tQualitas actus quoad honestatem et inhonestatem, quoad gravitatem vel lev- 
itatem, pendet ab objecto in esse objecti, id est ut per conzcientiam propositio, sive 
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a precept of the decalogue, or an act contrary to the law of God, 
may not only be permitted or tolerated, but it may become even a 


‘ good action—not only this action contrary to the decalogue is vir- 


tuous, it is even meritorious in the righteous. This Jesuit at page 
167, No. 25, says, whenever a man is in ignorance (which is mor- 
Wily invincible) of the prohibition of an action, or of its sinfulness 
—moreover, when a man believes invincibly that the action is vir- 
tuous or even commanded—then the action done in this ignorance 
or in consequence of this error, is virtuous, if the other conditions 
accompany the act.* 

Casnedi is not the inventor of this accommodating system of 
morals; it is the common doctrine of the most celebrated theolo- 
gians of the Society of Jesuits, see Hexaples, vol. 1, part 1, art. 2, 
§. 2 and 3, col. 6. De Rhodes, a French Jesuit, (cited at page 
169 and 171 of that work,) about sixty years before the time of 
Casnedi taught that no one is obliged to obey God except at the 
time and in the manner which his conscience dictates—that God 
commands nothing except so far as the conscience approves it, 80 
that God does not forbid falsehood, when the conscience judges 
that it is not forbidden. Hence it is, that if you invincibly believe 
that it is a virtuous act to lie, in order to save your friend, your lie 
is then an actof mercy. This father De Rhodes adds, that it is the 
same of homicide, of blasphemy, &c. 

The reader must be referred to the Hexaples at the places already 
cited, for further developements of the doctrine of the Jesuits on 
this point. The consequences of this doctrine reuch very far, as 
the reader will see by referring to the work just cited. A few ob- 
servations only will be added, upon what the Jesuits denominate 
material sin, philosophical sin, and probability. 

A material sin, is an action bad in itself, being contrary to what 
they call the natural—or what we call the moral—iaw; but which 
being committed by a person who does not know the sinfulness of 
it (or does not think of its sinfulness) will not be imputed to him 
as sin. This is what the Jesuits call a material sin, in contradis- 
tinction to a formal sin. A philusophical sin, is an action the sin- 
fulness, or the evil of which is known by the person who performs 
it, but without the knowledge of God. Such an act so done would 
be a sin against the natural order or a philosophical sin, but not a 
sin theological, which is offensive toGod. Now the doctrine of,the 
Jesuits is, that a philosophical sin can never deserve the punishment 
of hell, however aggravated that sin may be, but only a punishment 
of an inferior degree—(See Hexaples.) A savage, for example, 
who assassinates another, commits a philosophical sin. He knows 
he does wrong. He feels that he is doing that which he would not 
willingly have done to himself. But this sin according to this sys- 





ea conscientia sit speculative vera, sive falsa: et ideo qui putat quod omne men- 
dacium sit mortale, peccat mortaliter: qui putat ne quidem esse veniale, nec veni- 
aliter peccat : Mendosium creditum—(ibid. p. 164, No. 14,) a creatura ut hones- 
tum, est honestum. 

*Quoties ignorantiz moraliter invincibile prohibitionis et malitie, jungitur error 
invincibilis de honestate objecti aut de pracepto actionis toties opus sub ea igno- 
rantia et errore elicitum, est honestum et meritorium, si cetera adsint. 
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tem of morals, would not be a theological sin, nor an offence 
against God, properly so called, because the savage does not know 
God. 

This doctrine concerning philosophical sin is closely connected 
with the distinction between the natural and supernatural states. 
Such a sin is, according to the system, a sin against the natural order, 
whereas the punishments of hell belongs to the supernatural order. 

The doctrine of probability is also another consequence of their 
general principle, that the law of God is not the rule of our con- 
duct, but the idea which we conceive of the law. It follows from 
this general principle, that if an opinion appears to me to be prob- 
able, I may in conscience act upon it, without embarrassing myself 
with the question whether it is true. 

The Jesuits distinguish between two sorts of probability. One 
sort of probability is bottomed on reasons which appear—the other 
on authority. One they call intrinsic probability, tue other extrinsic, 
A probability of either sort, according to the Jesuits, is syfficient to 
save the conscience of him who acts upon it. A principle of this 
sort is extremely convenient to a corrupt man in the affairs of life, 
and very great use has been made of it.—It is maintained by the 
Jesuits, that if there be two opinions both of which are probable, 
@ man may adopt that which is the least probable of the two. Ina 
order to make an opinion probable it is sufficient that it should have 
been advanced by two or three grave authors, or even the authority 
of one author is enough to make it so, if he be very respectable. 

In order to see how vast the operation of this principle is, and 
how much at large from the law of God it puts the consciences and 
the conduct of men, the reader must become acquainted with the 
great multitude of casuists which the Society of Jesuits has fur- 
nished—casuists who have reasoned on the duties of men with so 
much boldness, that scarcely a criminal act can be named, which 
some one of them has not believed, (at least probably,) could be 
committed with a safe conscience—(See vol. 1, p. 201, of the Balti- 
more Lit. and Rel. Magazine, for some extracts from De Pradt’s 
Ancient and Modern Jesuitism touching this subject.) Caramuel, 
though not a Jesuit, was greatly attached ‘to their principles, and 
had the skill of a Jesuit in deducing results fromthem. This man 
congratulated Diana, another casuist of this order, because he had 
rendered many opinions probable which were not so before, and 
therefore a man would not sin in following them although previous- 
ly he would have sinned. Jam non peccant licet ante peccaverint. 
Thus, according to these casuists, many persons will go to heaven 
although they should perform actions which in past ages would 
have deserved the damnation of hell because it was not then prob- 
able that they could be performed with a safe conscience. On this 
subject the reader may refer to the 6th Provincial Letter, and the 
notes of Wendrock. 

Those who maintain that the truth ought to be the rule of con- 
duct, are called verists, by Casnedi, and the sentiment he says is 
that of the heretice—(Tom. 2, sect. 2, §. 1; Tom. 3, sect. 5, §. 1.) 
One result of this doctrine of probability is this, that opposite opin- 
ions may both be probable, and in such a case a man may adopt 
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that which is most agreeable to him, as where two aythors take op- 
posite sides of the same question. 

In such a case a man may choose that opinion which is most 
conformable to the law of God. This the Jesuits allow, provided 
others are allowed to follow the opposite opinion, which is also 
probable. Thus it is that by this doctrine of probability they ac- 
commodate themselves to the inclination of a dissolute man, with- 
out coming in collision with those who are inclined to an austere 
life. The doctrine fits in admirably with the theological system of 
the Jesuits, as also with their worldly policy. Their aim has always 
been to conciliate the whole world by accommodating themselves 
to the different inclinations of men, and by making them find sal- 
vation easy, whatever be the disposition of heart, or the outward 
conduct. 

(3.) The rule of each duty in particular. Little need be said on 
this head. The Jesuits having established that an opinion is prob- 
able —and also the principle that a man may in conscience carry it 
out in practice when two or three authors maintain it, easily suc- 
ceed in justifying most things which men desireto do. Finding it 
impossible to restrain men from doing what they are resolutely de- 
termined upon, it is much to their purpose, to devise means where- 
by men can do what they list without offending God. The princi- 
ple that a probable opinion may be followed without sin, is the 
grand expedient to which they resort for this purpose. With this 
end in view, they resort to innumerable subtleties in order to jus- 
tify the most criminal conduct—(See the 14th Provincial Letter.) — 
According to their doctrine, a man may kill an enemy who insults 
him, in order to repair his honour. A man may give money to 
another who gives him a benefice, provided the money be given not 
as the price of the benefice but as a testimony of gratitude. This 
is what they call directing the intention, and thus by an act of the 
imagination of this sort connected with a criminal act, they teach 
that the nature of the act itself is changed, and the act becomes 
innocent. In vain do the Jesuits search in the fathers whom they 
profess to revere, for any such principles, and therefore it is, they 
maintain that the modern casuists are preferable to the ancient 
fathers.— (See the 5th Provincial Letter.) 

The reader must not suppose that these doctrines were entirely 
confined to the Society of Jesuits. Many Romanists took these 
Jesuit fathers as their guides upon the subject of morals,—those 
especially who adopted the leading principles of Molina. The 
Jesuits sometimes complained that they were attacked on the 
ground of these sentiments, while others, who did not belong to 
their society shared in them. Still the Jesuits were the chief pro- 
pagators of these doctrines, and deserved the distinguishing cen- 
sures which were passed upon them—(See the Apologie des Pro- 
vinciales 3d letter.) 

The Jansenists, however, opposed these doctrines of the Jesuits, 
not only with boldness, but with great ability, although by so doing 
they brought upon themselves unremitting persecutions, as will be 
shown in the next article. In the mean time the reader is request- 
ed to consider the influence which a body of (so called) religious 
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teachers, professing such doctrines as have been imperfectly dis- 
cussed upon such institutions as our own. The safety of our re- 
public, it is said, depends upon the virtue and the intelligence of 
our population. Do such doctrines as these tend to promote vir- . 
tue? Are they such, as can be received cordially, without first 
perverting the understanding? Can any sane mind believe that an 
act contrary to the commandment of God may become an act com- 
manded by God ?—for example, the commandments, “ thou shalt 
not kill,” ‘ thou shalt not steal,” ‘“‘ thou shalt not commit adultery,”’ 
** thou shalt not bear false witness?” Yet Casnedi, by the imagina- 
tion of reflex commandments, teaches, that what God thus prohib- 
its, not only may be done, but must be done—that is, when a man 
invincibly believes that he is bound to kill, to steal, to commit adul- 
tery or perjury.—Again, what would be the effect of the doctrine 
that men are born with a double liberty—by the first of which they 
pretend he is the sovereign master of his own determinations, and 
this liberty they say he never loses: by the second he is independ- 
ent of all law, and this second sort of liberty, the Jesuits say, he 
preserves until the law is clearly known by him; and until it is 
clearly known he is not obliged to practice it—and even when he 
does know it, he is obliged to practice it only in the. manner and 
to the extent in which it is known, and if he has an idea quite 
contrary to the law of God, he will be bound to practice it only in 
conformity with his idea of it. 

But this article is already quite too long, and the reader must be 


left to pursue these reflections. Hereafter the ‘subject may be 
resumed. 
[To be Continued.]} 





[Continued from p. 440, of Balt. Lit. and Rel. Mag. for 1841.] 


CRITICAL REMARS ON JOHN xu. 23, 31, 32; anp xvi. 8—I11. 
No. II. 


The hour (#ga) has come that the Son of man should be glorified. ... Now 
(vv) is the judgment of this world: Now (»yv) shall the prince of this world be 
cast out. And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all... unto me.—John 
xii. 23, 31, 32. 

And when he (the Comforter) is come, he will reprove the world of sin, and of 
righteousness, and of judgment:—of sin, because they believe not on me:—of 
righteousness, because [ go to the Father, and ye see me no moro:—of judgment, 
because the prince of this world is judged. —John xvi. 8—11. * 


By some, the words sav ixwOw ex ras yns, are translated, “‘ when I 
shall be lifted up from,” &c. Beza thought that our Lord used a 
Syriac word of a double signification, and that he did so witha 
design to refer both to his crucifixion and exaltation, (tolli in 
sublime—tolli é medio). Tholuck, and many others, adopt this 
idea—see Tholuck on John xii. 32—viii. 28; iii. 14. One thing, 
however, is very evident, not only from the context, but from other 
parts of Scripture—(Luke xxiv. 26; Acts ii. 23,) viz. that no sort 
of contingency was intended by these words : nor were they under- 
stood by the people to intimate any doubt as to the event. The 
question of the multitude (in verse 34) indicates the sense in which 
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they understood them—‘ How sayest thou that the Son of man 
must be lifted up.” (or: dee dxawOnvas Tov isov rov avPgwaov.) This ques- 
tion can only refer to the words under consideration, and it shows 
that the people understood them rather as imparting a certainty 
arising from necessity than a contingency—see John iii. 14, upon 
which Tholuck remarks, 3s points to the fact that the whole work 
of redemption proceeds from a certain internal divine necessity. 
Assuming, then, that (3: 5x04ma:) ‘‘ must be lifted up” (in verse 34) 
expresses the sense of (sav ix%w translated) ‘if 1 be lifted up’ — 
the expression should be modified ; and this we may do without 
violence or constraint upon the original. The particle sa» translat- 
ed “if,” often has the sense of although—(2 Cor. x. 8; xii. 6; v. 1) 
and the subjunctive of the verb may be properly rendered by should 
or must. Accordingly we may express the sense of verse 32 thus, 
* Although I must be lifted up from the earth—although the divine 
purpose connected-with my mission requires that I should suffer 
crucifixion, which will seem to give the prince of this world a vic- 
tory over me, and will for a time very much disappoint the hopes 
of my followers—Luke xxvi. 21—yet this will but accomplish the 
prediction that the serpent should bruise the heel of the woman’s 
seed, while on the other hand, ‘I will draw al/to myself.” The 
Redeemer had already referred to the death of his body under the 
emblem of a corn of wheat which falls to the ground; and by its 
fruitfulness, to its glorious results in the risen and glorified company 
of the Redeemed. In this place he varies the expression so as to 
signify the manner of his death, and this seems to be the chief 
object of this second allusion: for the evangelist adds, ‘‘ This he 
said signifying (i. e. to signify) (wo:w Oavarw) by what sort of death 
he should die. The word “ this,’’ does not refer to the whole of 
verse 32, but only to the interpolated clause ‘if [ be lifted up”— 
“though I must be lifted up—(rovro 3e—sav dx aOw ex rns yns—sAtye 
onpanar wow. x. t.A.) This expression, to wit, if I be lifted up from 
the earth—he used in order to signify by what kind of death he 
was about to die. The residue of this verse, ‘I will draw all... 
unto me,” as has been intimated already, is expressive of the effects 
which his death would have upon the world; as we will now 
endeavour to show. 

The final and complete expulsion of Satan and his hosts and his 
adherents from among mankind—of all those who destroy the earth, 
Rev. xi. 18, whether men or devils ; the removal of the curse,—the 
destruction of the powers of death, Heb. ii. 14, and of every thing 
offensive to God.or hurtful to man, will effectually prepare the way 
for a new allegiance—-the institution of which it is suggested, is 
expressed by the words “ and I will draw all unto myself” —(xaye 
rarras (vel wavra) sAxusw wgos euavrov.) The power of Christ will 
prevail against the prince of this world—(Istud eaxusw referunt Graeci 
ad potestatem principis illius mundi contra cujus voluntatem, et 
quo invito, dicut Christus se attracturum omnes, nimirum credentes 
et obsequentes. Cam.) An antithesis is stated between hostile 
powers. ‘Satan, the god of this world, shall be expelled from it. 
The curse which came in with his dominion and which has been 
inflicted through his agency shall be expelled with him. I will re« 
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store all things (Act. iii. 21,) by drawing all things to myself the 
Mediator.” The reference is, it is apprehended, to the world, asa 
portion of God’s creation and rightful dominion—as a dwelling or 
place of abode for holy, happy ereatures; not merely to the race 
of man as such. Myriads, countless myriads of the race will no 
doubt share in this blessing, while those of mankind who continue 
to yield their allegiance to Satan will, with him, be punished with 
everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord and the glory 
of his power, The mystery is that these results should spring from 
the apparent victory which Satan would gain in compassing the 
death of the Lord Jesus, or as Paul expresses it, that the Lord 
should, through his death, destroy him that had the power of death; 
and thus remove the curse of death, Heb. ii. 14. ‘These verses 
then, seem to be entirely parallel with Gen. iii. 15.- 

The word, edxvsw “I will draw,” occurs in several places in the 
New Testament.—(John vi. 44; xviii. 10; xxi. 6, 11; Acts xvi. 
19: see also Acts xxi. 30; James ii. 6.) The sense of it in this 
place is figurative. The word all, it has been suggested, extends to 
and includes all that shall be restored to the allegiance and favour of 
God, whether men or things. As it respects mankind, the word 
eAxusw, I will draw, is used in the same sense as it is‘in John vi. 44, 
where it is recorded that the Saviour told the murmuring Jews, “No 
man can come to me except the Father which hath sent me draw 
(eAxvsn) him,” an assertion which he condescends to prove to them 
by Isaiah liv. 13—(see verse 45.) If we consider attentively this 
passage of that prophet, it will give us a sense which quite accords 
with the interpretation suggested. The passage with its context 
runsthus: ‘ Oh thou afflicted, tossed with tempest, not comforted” 
—words descriptive of and in fact addressed to the church in her 
militant state, elsewhere symbolized by the bruised reed—(Is. xlii. 
3; Matt. xii. 20;) and by an oppressed widow—(Luke xviii. 1-8;) 
“behold I will lay thy stones with fair colours, and lay thy founda- 
tions with sapphires, and I will make thy windows of agates, and 
thy gates of carbuncles, and all thy borders pleasant stones” —lan- 
guage which the apostle John refers to and enlarges upon in Rev. 
xxi., and which proves that the prophecy belongs to the future and 
eternal glories of the church—‘ and all thy children shall be taught 
of Jehovah” —(433axro, 1 Thess. iv. 19,)—that is, all the children 
of this future Jerusalem shall be taught of God: “for there shall 
in no wise enter into it any thing that defileth, neither any thing that 
worketh abomination and falsehood.” —Rev. xxi. 27. The prophet 
Isaiah, therefore, informs us that the saved will all experience the 
saving influences of divine teaching. The apostle John informs 
us of the purifying effects of this divine teaching; at least by a 
necessary implication. The Saviour uses the passage to prove the 
necessity of divine influence, in as much as the prophet foretells 
that not one of the race shall ever enter into the New Jerusalem, 
of whom it shall not be said “he hath been taught of Jehovah.” 
This fact involves the truth of oor Lord’s assertion to the Jews, 
‘* No one can come to me unless the Father which hath sent me 
draw (sAxvsn) him:” for Christ is the way by which all must enter 
who would share in the glories of the New Jerusalem. The force 
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of the proof may be stated thus: All who come to Christ shall 
infallibly enter into the New Jerusalem; for Christ is the way, the 
truth and the life. But none can enter into the New Jerusalem 
but those who are taught of God. Therefore none can come to 
Christ except those who are taught of God or drawn of the Father. 

It may seem to the reader a slight circumstance, that the promise 
of the resurrection immediately precedes this citation from the 
prophet ; yet if the sense of the passage and the force of the proof 
be that suggested, it would be natural to introduce them in the 
order in which they stand. To come to Christ, is to be aggregated 
to his mystical body which he will raise at the last day, and afflict- 
ed, tossed with tempest, and not comforted, as they now are, 
yet they have in prospect a glorious city, because they have learned 
of the Father, and so bear the description which all the children of 
the city will bear—‘ all thy children shall be taught of God.”— 
The word (sAxs») which (in John vi. 44,) is rendered “ draw,” im- 
ports the effectual influences of God’s Spirit upon the heart, but it 
is applied in this place to those only who shall finally be saved, or 
to those who are ‘‘ taught of God.” The passage, therefore, does 
not teach that all men will be saved, but the proof being taken 
from the future state of holiness and glory, proves only that the 
saved shall be, (Oe3.Jaxro:) without exception, taught of God. In- 
deed the object of the Saviour was to give a reason why the Jews, 
who murmured, did not come to him, and the reason would fail if 
all universally are taught of God. The sense of the word (eAxvsw) 
‘**] will draw,” in John xii. 32, it has been suggested, is the same, 
so far as it expresses the influence which the Saviour will exert 
upon men. But before proceeding farther, it may be useful to bring 
into view a passage believed to be parallel to this, in Col. i. 20, 
‘* And having made peace through the blood of his cross’””—and to 
his cross the Saviour plainly refers by the words, if I be lifted up— 
“by him to reconcile al/ things unto himself,” amo xarardata: ra 
wavre us avrov—"' by him J say whether they be (ra em rns yrs) things 
upon earth, or things in heavenly places—(ra e rois oveavos.) The 
word translated to reconcile, denotes, according to its primary sig- 
nification, a (xaraAdAwyn commutatio permutatio, )(see Acts vi. 13,Gr.) 
changing (azo) from the allegiance of the prince of this world unto 
Christ—(2 Cor. v. 18, 19, 20.) The words (ra wayrx) all things, 
include every thing which in the language of Paul (Rom. viii. 21,) 
shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption—including the 
redeemed from among men: in other words, all the results of the 
Redeemer’s work, whether they respect man or the earth itself. 
Let us compare John xii. 32, as it has been explained with this 
passage. ‘‘ Now will I cast out the curse. Now will I expel 
Satan, the prince of this world, and through the blood of the cross 
I will draw all to myself, i. e. I will reconcile or change the allegi- 
ance, which this world has so long paid to Satan, the vanquished 
enemy, to myself.” These considerations furnish a sufficient 
reason, perhaps, for preferring the reading of the Codex Beza, and 
of the-early Latin fathers (wasta omnia) to the common text (wavras 
omnes.)——Mill Proleg. 370. According to this view, the word 
erxosw (I will draw,) in this place, (John xii. 32,) has a mixed sig- 
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nification arising from the fact, that objectively it applies to things 
as well as men, viz., all the results of the Saviour’s work, which 
Peter, in Acts iii. 21, denominates the (awoxasrasis mavrwy) res- 
titution of all things, and which our Lord himself calls (in Matt. 
xix. 28) the (wadryyevesiaz) new creation. The sense of it should be 
applied distributively ; as it respects the redeemed from among 
men, it denotes their effectual calling, or their being taught of. God 
—as it respects the earth, it denotes the expulsion of Satan and 
the curse, and of all those malign influences which, by permission 
of God, have been the means of conveying to men the punitive 
effects of the first Judgment, and it denotes also, the restoration of 
that harmony between it and the rest of the holy dominion of God, 
which subsisted before sin entered into it. 

We will now pause for a moment to remark that the words in 
John vi. 44, 45, were addressed to the Jews during the Mosaic 
economy, and during the ministry of our Lord as their Messiah. 
It was while he was preaching to that nation the gospel of the 
kingdom, and offering it to them for their acceptance. To the eye 
of man it was not at that time absolutely certain, that they would 
reject him, although it was quite otherwise to the eye of Him who 
looks upon the heart. The kingdom which the Redeemer preach- 
ed, was the Messianic kingdom, or the glorious kingdom of Christ. 
This is proved by the fact that the disciples who were commission- 
ed to preach it, were forbidden to preach it to the Gentiles. It is 
also proved by the fact that our Lord, near the close of his minis- 
try, declared that the kingdom should be taken from them and 
given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof,—Matt. xxi. 43; 
compare Matt. viii. 12; | Peter ii. 9; Ex. xix. 5,6. This king- 
dom which our Lord said should be taken from them, was the king- 
dom which John the Baptist, and which he and his disciples 
preached. It was not the gospel dispensation, or Christian dispen- 
sation as we commonly call it, for that has always been open to the 
Jews as much as to the Gentiles, and in fact it was first preached 
to them by the Saviour’s command—Acts xiii. 46; Luke xxiv. 47. 
Had the nation accepted the offer, and yielded to the Redeemer the 
obedience of faith, this promise (in Is. liv, 11, 12,) was theirs. 
Christ would have established his kingdom immediately—the curse 
would have been removed—Satan cast out—and all things restored 
to the favour of God. But it was not the purpose of God to draw 
the nation, as such, to the Saviour. This is intimated by him in 
the passage cited from John vi. 44. The depravity of the human 
heart is such, that under every dispensation it has uniformly reject- 
ed the invitations and offers of God. To the Jews, the kingdom 
was preached as brought nigh and ready to be established among 
them nationally and exclusively—yet all rejected it, but the few 
who were of the election of grace, Rom. xi. 7. To the Gentiles 
the gospel of the kingdom is preached as ready to be established 
so soon as all those embraced in the covenant of redemption shail 
be called, and the children or the subjects of the kingdom gathered, 
yet with the same results. The national election of the descend- 
ants of Abraham did not avail to their national salvation. A fur- 
ther and personal election was necessary to secure subjects for that 
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kingdom. It was God’s purpose to leave the nation to itself—and 
that only was necessary to render their fall certain. It was God’s 
purpose, through their fall, to open a door for the admission of the 
Gentiles—(Rom. xi. 11; John xii. 87, 41; Acts xxviii. 25, 28.)— 
The words, therefore, (in John vi. 44,) ‘‘ No man can come to me 
except the Father which hath sent me draw him,” though true of 
all men, were applied by the Lord to the Jews, and intimated the 
result of the Mosaic economy: but the passage (in John xii. 32,) 
was pronounced at the close of our Lord’s ministry—when the 
results of it were obvious to the human eye, and it has respect to 
the new economy which was about to be established. Asif he had 
said, ‘‘ Though this nation, being blinded by the prince of this 
world, will reject and crucify me, yet my kingdom shall not fail of 
being established in all its glory. The bands of wickedness shall 
be broken, Satan and the curse shall be cast out, I will take to 
myself my great power and reign king over all Israel, and bind all 
things in the bonds of a new and holy allegiance to myself, which 
shall never be broken.’”’ The word, sAxvew, in John vi. 44, should, 
therefore, be understood as referring to the Jews, and the results 
of the Mosaic economy, but as used in John xii. 32, as expressive 
of the results of the Christian dispensation. Thesé results com- 
bining, as they do, the expulsion of all physical and moral evil, 
and the causes of it, and the restoration of men to their allegiance 
to God through the throne of-the Mediator, will perhaps be found 
to be the realization of that scheme, and condition of things which 
subsisted between the creation and the fall of man, and which 
would have continued but for the transgression. Aye, and could 
we exalt our conceptions to a still more glorious condition, the 
superabounding grace and goodness of God, would perhaps tran- 
scend them by ever new and ever varying manifestations of his 
power. 

But to resume, and conclude this topic. The reader has been 
informed that Michaelis understands the word (judicium) xews, 
judgment, to refer to the judgment pronounced against Satan in 
Gen. iii. 15. This agrees with the suggestion before made, in so far 
as it refers to the judgment pronounced in Eden ; but it differs in 
this, that it excludes that part of the judgment which affected man 
and the earth, which was chiefly, if not exclusively intended, be- 
cause the next clause “‘ now shall the prince of this world be cast 
out,” refers exclusively to the judgment as it affected the serpent. 

Beza supposed that the expression, “‘now is the judgment of 
this world,” is equivalent to this, ‘‘ the beginning of the restitution 
of all things is at hand—its usurper having been expelled” —(initium 
adest awe xaracracews mundi ejecto ejus usurpatore). This idea is 
not very dissimilar from that suggested in this essay ; the difference 
is, that the expulsion of Satan and the curse is the preparation for 
the restitution of the world, but the restitution itse/f is formally ex- 
pressed by the words ‘I will draw all to myself.” This view 
avoids the objection of Tholuck, who says that the idea of the 
restitution of the world cannot be shown to be contained in the 
word (xgiois) judgment. But if the (xgieis) judgment intended, be 
the first judgment, or the curse pronounced at the fall, including 
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its punitive effects and all the means or agencies whether spiritual 
or physical, by which they are conveyed to man and the €.. ch itself; 
and if that which is here predicated of this (xgois) judgment, be 
that it shall be expelled, together with the prince of this world, 
mPanOncovra: e€w) as preparatory to the establishment of a new and 
holy attraction between the world, and Christ.the Redeemer and 
Mediator ;—the whole expression (xgiais vou xcopsou Tovrou exPanOnceTas) 
connected with the explicit declaration that the prince of this 
world shall be cast out, does include the idea suggested by Beza, 
although it is conceded that the idea is not contained in the word 
(xgsoss) judgment. This is an additional reason for preferring the 
reading of the Codex Bezwz, (wavrz) and of the Latin church 
(omnia) to the commonly received text. 

One thought more upon this part of the subject. We are ioo 
apt to confine the import of the promises and predictions of the 
Scriptures to the church in its present condition. Perhaps it would 
not be too. much to say that many passages are in this way quite 
misapplied, they being in truth wholly unfulfilled. 

The present dispensation, although one of more light than the 
Levitical, is in fact but a seed time—a period allotted to the pro- 
cess of developement. The harvest, which is the end, is the epoch 
around which the promises and predictions chiefly cluster. Many 
of them, it is true, admit of a present application, though it is in a 
subordinate sense. ‘The totality of the New Testament economy, 
(says Tholuck,) almost constantly stood before the eyes of the 
prophets of the old covenant, and their intuitiop extended, now to 
the first point of it, and now to a subsequent one, but usually to 
the culminating point—the glorification of the kingdom of Christ, 
or the coming of the kingdom of God, at the end of time—Dan. 
vii. 13, 14, 22,27. The same is also true of the predictions of 
Christ. His prophetic eye contemplated as one whole, the devel- 
opement of the kingdom of God which he had founded. In this 
developement are two great periods.” The commencement of the 
first of these periods was marked by the removal of the Jewish 
theocracy (which our Lord intimated would be done, in John vi. 
44, 45, and plainly.declared in Matt. xxi. 43,) and the establish- 
ment of a spiritual kingdom. This is denoted in the parable of 
the marriage—(in Matt. xxii. 2-10). The guests first bidden were 
the Jewish nation. They refused to come to the marriage, and 
the king destroyed their city (verse 7). ‘This Yepresents the end- 
ing of their external theocracy. The bidding of other guests de- 
notes the calling of the Gentiles, and the time it occupies denotes 
the continuance of this dispensation, in other words, the develope- 
ment of the inward kingdom. ‘That done, the other great period 
commences when, in the words of Tholuck, “ the xocpes, the world 
in which, and with which the inward kingdom of God has devel- 
oped itself, under circumstances which preclude the possibility of 
observing its progress shall be removed, and the inward kingdom 
of God shall be externally glorified. Those who shall behold the 
wonders of that day, will understand the words of our Lord in 
Luke xvii. 20. The kingdom of God cometh not with observation. 
None will be found to have kept the count of time, so as to be 
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able to determine its nearness—none will be able to apprize another 
of its approach, saying lo! here, or lo! there, as they would, if it 
was to come so as to be a sign of its own approach. Yet when 
the Saviour uttered the words just cited, as well as when he uttered 
the words we have been considering, his eye rested upon that pre- 
appointed though unrevealed epoch, when amidst the convulsion 
of physical nature, and the conflict of spiritual powers, the curse, 
which has so long rested on this earth, shall expire, the prince of 
this world and “his legions be cast out, and death itself will die ; 
and the everlasting kingdom of God shall suddenly arise in glory 
ineffable at the same time, with external manifestation of all the 
sons of God—Rom. viii. 21. 


How long, dear Saviour, oh how long 
Shall this bright hour delay; 
Fly swifter round, ye wheels of time, 
And bring the welcome day. 
Dr. Watts’s Hymns, B. 1, H. 21. 


[To be continued.] 





THE USE OF THE TITLE—BISHOP.* 


I observe, in the published minutes of our Church Courts this 
fall, that our Presbyteries and Synods have very generally adopted 
the title Bishop, when they intend what we formerly called Minis- 
ters. I remember also that the Biblical Repertory recommended 
this practice in a set article some months ago.—Before the prac- 
tice is fixed, and the old one, so long used and so dear to our peo- 
ple, entirely changed, I desire to suggest a doubt or two on the 
matter. 

I. Our Church government is a government by Presbytery, and 
therefore called Presbyterian. The generic name, therefore, of all 
who exercise spiritual authority amongst us, is Presbyter, not 
Bishop. ‘The former is the name radical; the latter a name acci- 
dental: the one designates the office itself, the other merely a 
function, commonly, though not always incident to the office. 
Some, yea many Presbyters, were ordained Evangelists, and not 
Bishops at all. 

iI. The ground on which our Church rests its ultimate argument 
for one part of our system, is, that Presbyter and Bishop are, in the 
Bible, convertible terms, when used to designate persons exercis- 
ing certain functions—for example, overseeing a flock, and fora 
case in point, take Paul’s address to the Elders of Ephesus. But 
if this be true, then one of two results follows, viz: 1. The Ruling 
Elder is not Presbyter ; or, 2, if he is, then is he also Bishop. But 
if he is not Presbyter, our whole system is false ; but if he is Pres- 


*This article was printed in the Watchman of the South, of Nov. 25, 1841. 
Ii is re-published, in its original form, as containing, we need hardly say, the 
opinions of this Magazine. It is extremely remarkable, that so little is accurately 
known amongst us, in regard to some points fundamental in our system. For 
example—the matter of the Ruling Elder.—[Ep.] 
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byter, and as such Bishop, then the new nomenclature is fallacious 
in calling only our Ministers Bishops. I beg leave to add that Dr. 
Miller, in his work on the Ruling Elder, expressly asserts, and I 
think proves, that every Ruling Elder is properly entitled to the 
appellation of Bishop. 

III. But not only are we likely to run off on a false scent, and 
make unscriptural, distinctions, by dubbing 1500 Ministers, when 
we exclude 15,000 Elders as properly entitled; but iet us beware 
that we do not commit a more ridiculous blunder still by making 
those Bishops who are, by our own principles, no Bishops at all, 
at the same moment that we exclude such numbers who are. Is 
there.any warrant whatever either in our standards, or, what is far 
above them, in the Bible, for believing that any man is properly a 
Bishop, who has not the regular oversight of souls? A Bishop is 
that Presbyter who has the cure of souls—and if the Presbyter does 
not exercise this cure, he is no Bishop at all. Presbyterian Epis- 
copacy’is Parochial Episcopacy; and he who has no parochial 
duties, has no Presbyterian Bishopric. He may be a Diocesan for 
any thing I know. 

IV. So plain and so particular are our standards on this subject, 
that when a man is ordained a Minister, sine titulo, he is not’called 
a Bishop at all, but an Evangelist ; that is, a Presbyter not bound 
to any particular parish or cure—a Presbyter like about one half of 
those in cur church, for I presume at least that proportion were 
either ordained Evangelists, or are acting assuch. It is supremely 
idle to call a man Bishop whose relation to a cure of souls is not 


sufficient to warrant our calling him, in any proper sense, even an 
Evangelist. 

V. While I am on this topic, let me suggest a collateral doubt. 
If it is bishop that we all must be, then Bishop be it. But in this 
case none but bona fide Bishops can sit in our Church Courts. If 
Ministers sit in Presbytery by inherent right as Bishops, thus ex- 
cluding the notion of a charge, it is not only arrant oligarchy, but 


Prelacy to boot. And where, then, is the so much boasted repub- 
licanism of our forms and principles? Whom does the Duke of 
Wellington represent in the British House of Lords? Himself. 
And whom does Mr. Bishop, without a charge, represent? The 
only question here is, what is a charge? That isan open question 
with us. 

Let us not go too fast. Our fathers were wise men, and we shall 
find, if we will carefully examine, that their smallest doings had 
sense in them, and Scripture for them.—Some think we are all very 
wise too, and perhaps we all are. I only suggest doubts. 

One thing I find, and I find it more and more as I get more in 
years, and therefore more wary: there is often more in a thing than 
one seés at first sight. So] am well satisfied it is here; and for 
one, I stand by old land-marks. Reading sermons, wearing gowns, 
and being Bishops, came in together, went out together, and are 
now trying to come back together. J doubt all three. Let us be 
Ministers, dress like plain men, and preach Christ. 


x. 3. 
Baltimore. 
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SHALL WE READ, OR SHALL WE PREACH? 


Joun Howe, in his eulogy on the celebrated Dr. Wittiam 
Bates, who was one of the most learned men and eloquent divines 
of his time, (he died in 1699, aged 74,) has.these words, ‘‘ And 
his sermons, «herein nothing could be more“remote from ramble, 
he constantly delivered from his memory. And hath sometimes 
told me, with an amicable freedom, that he partly did it, to teach 
some that were younger, to preach without notes.” 

It,seems strange that the great author of The Harmony of the 
Divine Altributes, and of the celebrated Discourse on the Existence 
of God and the Immortality of the Soul, should not have escaped the 
vulgar prejudice against reading the glad tidings, instead of preach- 
ing them. The universal: yankee clergy—the whole prelatical 
succession—so far as it is Anglican and Anglo-American—and 
most of the dignitaries of the Presbyterian Church in this country ; 
all these well know, that Dr. Bates was in error in this matter, 
Let us all, then, both great and small, pity him,—shun his example, 
throw the mantle of charity over poor old John Howe, for his folly 
in mentioning such an error with applause ; and saving our strength 
and labour for other and higher ends—continue to read to the Gen- 
tiles the unsearchable. riches of Christ. What an utter waste of 
time and labour it must be, to fill the mind with proofs, arguments, 
illustrations, and commendations of any Scriptare truth,—so as to 
be able to preach pungently and earnestly about it?) What a bore 
to be obliged to commit even the thoughts and sentiments of a ser- 
mon to memory; much less the words? How much more profit- 
able atid how much less laborious—just to write down our thoughts, 
and then read them off?—Alas! how does the conduct of multi- 
tudes speak this language! 

If we must write sermons, why can’t we at least commit them to 
memory? Is time so precious with us, that we can’t spare a few 
hours to store our minds with that which is so easily laid up in 
them—even our own productions? Is labour sucha toil to us, 
that we can’t give ever so little of it, to save us from this miserable 
fingering of copy-books in delivering God’s message to lost men? 

What would we say, if one came to us, and calmly taking a paper 
from his pocket or hat—should read from it—* your house is on fire, 
and your family burning up in it ?’’—And is it more in character to 
deliver in like form, such messages as these—“‘ your soul is in dan- 
ger of hell fire ;’—“ flee from the wrath to come?”—It is beyond 
expression surprising to us that ministers should ever have adopted 
such a practice ; and that their hearers ever tolerated it. 

We will publish in our next No. the pungent tract of Paxton, 
entitled, Reading no Preaching, a manuscript copy of which, a 
friend has sent to us, at our request, for this purpose. We could 
not procure a printed copy. Without endorsing every statement 
in it, Or approving every expression ; we solemnly: believe that the 
practice it condemns, ought to be efficiently and immediately re- 
sisted, and if possible, put an end to, in our church. We are fully 
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convinced that the practice of reading sermons in the pulpit, by 
ministers, is neither scriptural nor warranted by primitive usage, 
the practice of the best reformed churches, sound reason, or true 
policy. And yet it is evidently on the increase ; and as far as we 
can judge, the most of our theological seminaries and religious 
journals, do not condemn the practice. Nay our principal denom- 
inational periodical, which is at least a semi-official organ of our 
principal seminary—condemns our General Assembly, in no doubt- 
ful terms, for even venturing to advise, even young ministers to 
Cultivate a better and more scriptural method. Surely if there is 
any thing that ought to interest our highest church court—it is the 
whole subject of the preaching of the gospel; and a clearer proof 
that its warning and advice were timely, could hardly be imagined 
—than such a condemnation—from a quarter exerting so great an 
influence. We cordially approve the recommendation of the 
Assembly of 1840; and believe moreover, that the character of 
our ministry and of the church itself, is so deeply implicated in 
this matter, that our Presbyteries and Synods ought to take it up 
in good earnest, and by a timely and decided testimony, turn back 
the current of this slovenly, indolent, and insufficient ministration 
—which has increased, is increasing, and ought to be discarded. 
At present, the general habit and public sentiment of our church— 
are against it. But if things go on for another generation—as 
they have gone on for the past twenty-five years, it will perhaps 
be too late, to make a stand for our ancient and Scriptural methods. 
Does any considerable class of our people wish to see the style of 
cold sermonizing of the English pulpit, from the times of the Rev- 
olution of 1688 to the present—made the model of ours? Does 
any wish to see the essayism of the New England pulpit become 
the standard with ours? If not, let copy-books be turned.out of 
our pulpits. For nothing is more inevitable, in our judgment, than 
that the broad, capacious, comprehensive, earnest presentation of 
the gospel—is not to be retained, in a church where either sermon- 
ism or essayism has mastered real preaching. 

As to our older ministers—who have acquired this habit invinci- 
bly—we have nothing to say—except to beg all the young ones to 
take their counsel! rather than their example ; for the best of them 
are plainest in condemnation of their own. habit. But for the 
younger sort, and especially those whose habits are only forming ; 
we plead with them, most earnestly, to hearken to the voice of 
the Assembly, and permit nothing—no, nothing—to seduce them 
into the adoption of methods, which will rob them of half their 
strength—and cause them pungent sorrow, when sorrow will be 
unavailing. 
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[Continued from p. 568, of Balt. Lit. and Rel. Mag. for 1841.] 


A SERIOUS REVIEW OF “fA CALM DISCUSSION OF THE LAWFUL- 
NESS, SCRIPTURALNESS, AND EXPEDIENCY OF ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL BOARDS’’—BEING A DEFENCE OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
BOARDS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


PART THIRD. 


Ecclesiastical Boards are not contrary to, but in full accordance with 
the principles laid down in the Word of God. 


Ir the ends contemplated by our ecclesiastical organizations are 
necessary and all important—if tu secure these ends some agency 
besides the authoritative legislation of our ecclesiastical courts is 
also essential—if the system of means proposed by the objectors 
to our present Boards is wholly insufficient to meet the difficulties 
of the case, and in itself seriously objectionable—then are our 
present Boards, in their essential principles to be retained, however 
they may be modified. That our standards empower the General 
Assembly to engage in those benevolent operations whose manage- 
ment is entrusted to our Boards, has been made apparent. That 
some such agency as our Boards is absolutely required by the As- 
sembly, for their oversight and direction, has, been also proved ; 
while the futility of all objections against their constitutionality has 
been briefly exposed. 

These Boards are, however, objected to on the very serious 
ground of their unscripturalness. ‘* Now the total silence of the 
word of God in regard to such contrivances, seals their condemna- 
tion. Nay they are virtually prohibited by those plain directions 
of the Scriptures in regard to church government, which lead di- 
rectly to a different system.” ‘‘ The church is to add nothing of 
her own, and to subtract nothing from what her Lord has established. 
Discretionary power she does not possess.” 

It is necessary, therefore, to show that such ecclesiastical Boards 
are in accordance with Scripture, and that in urging this objection, 
its authors proceed upon an entirely mistaken view of the real 
question in debate. In making this position clear, we might take 
two different methods. As we argue with those who acknowledge 
the perfect Scripturality of our standards, we might at once shut 
up the question. For as we have established the accordance of 
these Boards with our Constitution, they must necessarily be con- 
formable to the word of God. This reasoning the objector himself 
admits. Or we may at once appeal to the word of God, and by 
exhibiting the conformity of these Boards with that word, thence 
conclude that they are certainly right, and must be supposed ac- 
cordant with our ecclesiastical. institutes. 

Now that the Scriptures explicitly lay it down as the imperative 
duty of the church, to secure those ends which are contemplated 
by our several benevolent operations, we may assume as fully ad- 
mitted. Indeed the furtherance of these objects, for the glory 
of God and the salvation of souls, is the one great design of the 
church as a visible and organized body. We may also assume 
that this commanded duty, for which our church (that we may 
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bring home our illustration) is responsible, can be best performed 
through that General Assembly which is her highest ecclesiastical 
court—in which all her churches and Presbyteries are represented 
—with which all can most conveniently co-operate—and to which 
the powers necessary for this purpose, are explicitly given in its 
Constitution. Our General Assembly, then, being, as the objector 
will admit, scripturally authorized and required, as the organ of 
fos church, to prosecute to the utmost of its ability, these several 

ranches of Christian benevolence—the only question is wheth«r 
this work can be done at all, or at least done to any advantage, by 
the Assembly in its own person, or whether it is necessary by the 
Assembly, as supreme director, guide and legislator, and several 
boards or agencies, which may outlive the sessions of that body 
and continue in vigorous operation when that body is defunct and 
incapable of action. 

Now we unhesitatingly affirm that our general principle is as 
applicable here as it is to any human constitution. God having 
imposed upon our General Assembly, as the organ of the church, 
and by the desire of the church, these necessary duties which it 
may not neglect, but must see performed, and not having prescribed 
in detail the plan and measures by which these duties are to be 
discharged, has most certainly empowered that body, under the: 
guidance and controul of the general rules laid down in Scripture, 
to make use of every proper means for the successful prosecution 
of these Christian enterprizes. This principle we must affirm to 
be undeniably certain. Its rejection would lay the axe to many a 
fair branch of our ecclesiastical polity, and leave a bare and barren 
trunk behind it. It would tie up the hands and feet of our sacred 
polity and deprive it of all power of motion. It would emascu- 
late it of all its strength and vigour and reduce it to a helpless and 
exanimate system. ‘That which the church is required to do, she 
is empowered to do by all means not expressly forbidden, or impli- 
citly countermanded, and it will not surely be pretended that the 
Assembly being scripturally ordained, an agency for the certain and 
efficient prosecution of its necessary duties, is any where so for- 
bidden. ‘The church is the converter of the heathen—the regene- 
rator of our waste and ruined world. But as represented in her 
General Assembly, she can act in this matter only fora few days, 
and therefore most imperfectly. She must, therefore, employ in 
subserviency to this court, subordinate agencies or boards, which 
are, therefore, as plainly sanctioned by the divine word. 

That “the total silence of the word of God in regard to such 
contrivances seals their condemnation,” or that ‘‘ whatever could 
not be traced to them either directly or by necessary inference, is 
to be denounced ... as mere will-worship, which God abhors”— 
this principle, we say, taken ia its unrestricted and absolute naked- 
ness, would subvert the foundations of every church on earth, and 
leave not a wreck behind of church polity, order or arrangements. 
It would wipe out,.as with a sponge, nine-tenths of all that is laid 
down in our Form of Government and Discipline. These Stand- 
ards declare that this form of Government, as there delineated and 
drawn out into all the details of management and business, rests 
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on the adoption of it by the church, as amended and ratified by 
the General Assembly in May, 1821—(See Form of Gov. B. 1, c. 1.) 
This whole form our church only claims ‘‘to be expedient and 
agreeable to Scripture,” but not so as to be exclusive of those 
which differ from it.—(F. of Gov. c. viii. §. 1.) For many of its 
specific regulations, our Book claims no express testimony from 
the word of God; it bases them upon the fact that they are 
accordant with its general principles. This we might illustrate at 
any length, from a consideration of the provisions respecting church 
Sessions—(See Form of Gov. c. ix.)—Presbyteries—(c. x.)— 
Synods—(c. xi.)—the General Assembly—(c. xii.) —Ruling Elders 
—(c. xiii.)—the Forms of Licensure, Ordination and Installation 
—and numberless other points. To every one of these the “ total 
silence of the word of God” might be objected, and their condem- 
nation sealed. The objection is evidently untenable—unsound— 
and utterly subversive of all liberty of action beyond the mere let- 
ter of the law. It is Judaical. It would overturn the glorious 
liberty of the gospel dispensation. It would again subject us to 
the bondage of the law—whereas the objector states, ‘‘nothing con- 
nected with the worship or discipline of the church of God was 
left to the wisdom or discretion of man, but every thing was accu- 
rately prescribed by the authority of God.” But from this yoke of 
rules and ceremonies the Son of God has emancipated his church. 
She is now under a dispensation of principles and not of rules. 
The church has passed from a state of pupilage to the age of matu- 
rity. God now speaks to her as to a full grown, reasonable person. 
He has given to her, general laws and great fundamental princi- 
ples. He has enjoined upon her certain great and glorious duties. 
By those laws she is to be restrained and guided in the exer- 
cise of her own wisdom, in devising the ways and means for the 
accomplishment of the greatest good in the best possible manner. 
This is most assuredly the doctrine of our Standards, as has been 
already practically demonstrated, and as may be preceptively de- 
clared. In the opening chapter of our Confession of Faith, and 
while treating on one of the most essential points in the whole 
Book, the following principle is maintained: ‘‘ There are some 
circumstances concerning the worship of God and government of 
the chureh, common to human actions and societies,” as, for in- 
stance, the detailed plan by which any prescribed duty shall be best 
accomplished, ‘‘ which are to be ordered by the light of nature and 
Christian prudence, according to the general rules of the word 
which are always to be observed”—(ch. I, §. vi.) So also in treat- 
ing of Synods, which include our General Assembly, our Confes- 
sion teaches us that “it belongeth to Synods....to set down 
rules and directions for the better ordering of the public worship 
of God, and the government of the church”—(ch. xxxi. §. 2.) 
Such, also, was the view taken of this matter by all the reformers 
—and by the non-conformists even, the most strict constructionists 
among them. Our objector is here certainly mistaken. He con- 
founds things which differ. He confounds that which is necessary 
as an article of faith—or as a means of grace—or as an important 
and enjoined part of the worship of God—with that which is 
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necessary as a means for the accomplishment of a duty which is 
confessedly required in God’s word or included under the general 
provisions of the church. The imposition of the ‘ormer, the Re- 
formers—the Puritans—the Non-Conformists, and our Presbyterian 
fathers, steadfastly resisted as a treasonable usurpation of the king- 
ly prerogatives of the Head of the church. They contended against 
the assumed power authoritatively to interpret the Bible, and declare 
what is truth, and to decree rites and ceremonies as a necessary 
part of the worship of God—and to make forms and orders essen- 
tial to the being of the church, in opposition to both Romanists 
and prelatists, when needs were—even unto blood. And right sure 
we are, that their spirit has not died with them, but is even now 
burning in the hearts of their honoured successors, who would ex- 
ultingly bear testimony for this liberty of God’s ransomed. church, 
even on the scaffold or at the stake. But the framing of articles 
of faith—and the imposition of means of grace, with rites, orders 
and ceremonies, as parts of God’s holy worship, is one thing, and 
the power to carry out the acknowledged provisions of the gospel 
and the commanded duties which are imposed by divine authority 
on the church—by the wisest and best means, is another and a very 
different matter. Did our church undertake to declare that her 
ecclesiastical organizations were of divine right—were in all their 
detail instituted by Christ—were to be received as his, and to be 
implicitly obeyed—and that they were a necessary part of her divine 
polity, and thus binding on the conscience of her members, not as 
a good means toward a necessary end, but as in themselves neces- 
sary ?—then indeed would she jeopard her authority and prelatize 
the church—and call forth from every true-hearted Presbyterian 
the strong language of indignant rebuke, and stout and unyielding 
resistance. But when our Assembly, for the certain and success- 
ful accomplishment of duties devolved upon her by the Head of 
the church, and by us, its members—appoints these bodies, as in 
her wisdom, the best instrumentality through which she can achieve 
these purposes—then indeed we are at liberty to point out deficien- 
cies, and to correct mistaken policy, and to adjust the system to a 
perfect accordance with the general rules of scripture and of our 
standards—but to say that the appointment itself is unscriptural 
and un-Presbyterian, is preposterous in the extreme. 

Power may be attributed to the church in several aspects. 
Without going into particulars, we may observe that an original, 
inherent, or legislative power over the house of God, we as consist- 
ent Protestants, utterly deny to the church. Buta power ministe- 
rially to declare the will of God, and to carry out the requirements 
of heaven, in accordance with the general rules of God’s holy 
word—this the whole church in every age warrants; this, reason 
itself demands; this the scriptures certainly allow. 

Such were the views of the immortal Calvin, as expounded with 
consummate skill, in his inimitable Institutes. Turn to his length- 
ened chapter on ‘‘'The Power of Legislation,”(—B. iv. ch. x.) and 
these principles will be found fully developed. ‘ This power,” 
says he, ‘is now to be examined, whether the church has author- 
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ity to make laws which shall bind the consciences of men.?’ 
** Against such laws we contend, and not against the holy and 
useful constitutions of the church which contribute to the preser- 
vation of discipline, or integrity, or peace.” ‘I only contend for 
this one point, that no necessity ought to be imposed upon our 
consciences on things on which they have been set at liberty by 
Christ.” “If human laws tend to introduce any scruple into our 
minds, as though the observance of them. were essentially neces- 
sary, we assert that they are unreasonable impositions on the con- 
science. For our consciences have to do not with men, but with 
God alone.” ‘‘ A second consideration ... is, that human laws, 
* I mean such as are good and just, whether enacted by magistrates 

OR THE CHURCH, THOUGH THEY ARE NECESSARY TO BE OBSERVED, 
are not on this account, binding on the conscience, because all the 
necessity of observing them has reference to the general object of 
laws’”’—as in the case before us, the accomplishment of the work 
of missions—“ but does not consist in the particular things which 

are commanded. There is AN IMMENSE DISTANCE between Jaws of 
this description and those which prescribe any new form for the 
worship of God, and impose a necessity in things that were left 
free and indifferent.” Again, in section xvi., he says, “ if any one 
wish to have a simple statement of what are the human traditions 
of all ages which ought to be rejected and reprobated by the church 
and all pious persons, the direction we have already given is clear 
and certain, that they are all laws made by men without the word 
of God, for the purpose either of prescribing any method for the 
worship of God, or of laying the conscience under a religious obli- 
gation, as if they enjoined things necessary to salvation.” And now 
. -hear him speak in section xxvii.: ‘‘ But, as many ignorant persons, 

when they hear that the consciences of men ought not to be bound 
by human traditions, and that it is vain to worship God by such 
services, immediately conclude the same rule to be applicable to 
all the laws which regulate the order of the church, WE MUST ALSO 
REFUTE THEIR ERROR.” Under this head, which is all in point, he 
remarks, ‘‘ The laws, therefore, which promote this end, (order,) 
we are so far from condemning, that we contend their abolition 
would be followed by a disruption of the bands of union, and 
the total disorganization and dispersion of the churches. For it is 
impossible to attain what Paul requires, that all things be done 
decently and in order, unless-order and decorum be supported sy 
ADDITIONAL REGULATIONS,” &c. Thus clear and evident was this 
distinction to the mind of this illustrious reformer, We are the 
more fall and particular in the exhibition of his opinions, because 
we have reason to know, that the force of the objections urged 
against our Boards, is based upon the principles developed in this 
very Book of the Institutes of Calvin. Here, however, it is ex- 
pressly taught, that while the church has no authority to impose new 
articles of faith, or new laws, binding on the conscience, she has 
power for the attainment of prescribed ends, to devise such laws 
and regulations as shall best secure them, restrained only by the 
general rules of God’s word. 
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This distinction, and this power and liberty of the church we 
might, if necessary, further illustrate.* But enough has been said 
to detect the fallacyof the objection—to clear this obscure subject 
from that cloudy mist in which it is involved—and to present the 
conformity of our ecclesiastical Boards, in their essential principles, 
with the word of God, in a light so clear as not to be resisted. 

Where Scripture requires any thing to be done, without specify- 
ing the manner in which it is to be done, we are of necessity left 
to the guidance of its general rules and right reason. So where 
our Standards enjoin, or imply, any duty, but do not specifically 
declare the way in which it is to be discharged, here also, are 
we left to select such means as are best adapted to compass the 
end in accordance with its general rules. 

Thus far are we, as Christians and as Presbyterians, at liberty to 
consult expediency, in carrying out any measures of Christian duty. 
Only it is to be carefully observed that just where expediency begins 
—-there does the power of binding the conscience cease. So that 
it were spiritual despotism to enforce as necessary, that which is 
enjoined only upon the ground of expediency. 

We will only further notice the allegation, that under the exist- 
ing system, there is no security whatever for the dissemination of 
the truth. ‘This is a most grave and serious allegation—involving 
the deepest interests—and demanding for its substantiation the 
most satisfactory evidence. ‘ ‘Those who contribute to our Boards 
do not, it is said, know, and cannot know, whether they are sus- 
taining Arminians, Semi-Pelagians, or Presbyterians. They do 
not know, in other words, whether they are building up or pulling 
down the kingdom of the Redeemer.” Now when the magnitude 
of our missionary enterprizes is considered ;—when the responsi- 
bilities under which our Boards, and through them our Genera: 
Assembly and the whole church, are already laid, are realized—and 
the pressing necessities of the future are taken into account ; wheh 
it is remembered how intimately associated are all the hopes of all 
our missionary stations, and of an unregenerated world, so far as 
the agency of our church is concerned, with our missionary Boards ; 
--when these things are seriously contemplated, we cannot but 
deplore the utterance of such sentiments as these. Is it in truth 
so? Are these criminations borne out by the facts of the case? 
Then is it high time to abandon operations which instead of con- 


*This principle of Protestantism is thus laid down by Dr. Owen, in his Answer 
to Stillingfleet, (Works, vol. 20, p. 282,) and he might be supposed to present it 
in its strictest form: ‘‘ The first general principle the Protestants pleaded, was that 
the Scripture, the word of God, is a perfect rule of fuith and religious worship; so 
as that nothing ought to be admitted, which is repugnant unto it in its general rule 
or especial prohibitions, nothing tmpPoseEp that is not prescribed therein, but that 
every one is at liberty to refuse and reject every thing of that kind.” And in 
illustrating the evils which arose from the neglect of this principie, he says, ‘‘this. 
persuasion in some places made further progress, namely, that it was lawful to 
impose on the consciences and practices of men such things in religious worship, 
provided that they concerned outward order, rites, rule and ceremonies, as are no 
where prescribed in Scripture, and that on severe penalties, ecclesiastical and civil. 
This almost utterly destroyed the great fundamental principle of the reformation 
whereon the reformers justified their separation from the church of Rome.”” 
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veying the glad tidings of salvation to men perishing for lack of 
knowledge, are only channels through which the bitter waters of 
pestiferous and soul-destroying error diffuse their baneful infla- 
ences. We cannot but say, that there is a most heavy responsi- 
bility involved in the publication of such bold and confident de- 
nunciations. Charity at best, is a feeble and sickly grace. It is 
so rooted in the soil of selfishness, and so surrounded by all the 
blighting influences of earthly passions, as to attain, in the large 
majority even of Christians, but a stinted growth. It requires little 
to repress its budding desires, or to wither its opening blossoms, or 
to dry up its ripening fruit. And when any argument is offered 
which wears any semblance of holy zeal, by the admission of which 
some excuse may be given for the withholdment of liberality, it is, 
alas, too easy, for the very best of us to yield to its influence. Now 
to hold up to the view of our churches, that system of benevolent 
operation through which its bounty is conveyed to the objects of its 
sympathy, as “ fraught with nothing but mischief and disorder’ — 
as what is to be “ denounced as a human invention—as mere will- 
worship which God abhors so deeply that an inspired apostle has 
connected it with idolatry or the worshipping of angels’”’—as afford- 
ing no security to their supporters, ‘‘ whether they are sustaining 
Arminians, Semi-Pelagians, or Presbyterians’””—or ‘‘ whether they 
are building up or pulling down the kingdom of the Redeemer’ — 
what is this, but at once to make it the duty of every truth-loving 
man, to withdraw his charity, and to shut up his bowels of com- 
passion? Is there, then, that sufficient ground of terror and alarm 
for the truth as it is in Jesus, which could alone excuse denuncia- 
tions so unqualified, and consequences so disastrous as these? 
We boldly say, that no such ground for any reasonable fears, on 
this account, cam be pointed out. We confidently affirm that our 
Boards increase, and may be made still further to increase, and that 
they cannot possibly decrease, that security which would. be afford- 
ed to the church for the orthodoxy of her misionaries sent out by 
their respective Presbyteries. Respecting, as we do so highly, 
the eminent talents of our objector, we wonder with an increasing 
amazement, at the strange and paradoxical conclusions to which 
he-has been led. When missionaries are sent out by our Boards 
of Missions, we have no means, it is said, of knowing whether they 
are Pelagiaus, or Armiuians, or Presbyterians, but when ‘sent out 
by a Presbytery, or even by a neighbouring Presbytery, then we 
“have full security for the soundness of the man whom (such 
Presbytery) was called on to assist” !! 

What then is this infallible security? What can it be, in the 
first case, but the examination of the party by such members of his 
Presbytery as happened to be present? and in the second case, 
the report of such an examination, as made by one Presbytery to 
another. But our objector has himself told us, ‘‘ that Presbyteries 
are sometimes as mischievous as any other bodies.’’ What if the 
majority of such a Presbytery are disp»sed to countenance error, 
or are incapable of discovering its latent springs? Or what if any 

- individual is inclined to disguise his sentiments, and to assume a 
character of temporary orthodoxy? Absolute security we never 
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can have, by any conceivable process, for the perfect correctness in 
every necessary doctrine of our licentiates or ordained ministers. 
And even if such certainty could be attained to day, by what means 
is such a condition of perfect orthodoxy to be perpetuated, in 
every such individual? It is perfectly idle, as our objector would 
say, to tell me that as a member of a Presbytery, | would have 
erfect security for the soundness, and forthe continued soundness 
in the faith, of every missionary sent out to foreign lands, by that 
or by any neighbouring Presbytery. I would have no such thing. 
Probable and sufficient grounds of confidence I would have, but 
full and perfect security [| would not possess, since even our ob- 
jector teaches that ‘‘ we must have no confidence in the flesh, and that 
Presbyteries are sometimes as mischievous as any other bodies.” 

But as the matter now stands, there is, I contend, every seéurity 
given, for the character and views of our various missionaries, that 
could be obtained by the limitation of their appointment toa single 
Presbytery; and an additional security, which on the plan propos- 
ed, never could be given. That the former proposition is correct, 
is evident from a moment’s consideration of the facts of the case. 
Every missionary, employed either by the Board of Domestic or 
Foreign Missions, before he can come before them as a suitable 
candidate for any appointment whatever, must give evidence that 
he has been received and licensed or ordained, by some Presbytery 
in good standing in our church. This is a first principle in the 
organization of the Boards. They know nothing, as such, of the 
trials or licensure of candidates for the ministry. This whole 
business remains in all its entireness with each several Presbytery. 
Every Presbytery, therefore, and every neighbouring Presbytery, 
has, as it regardsevery employed missionary connected with either 
of our Boards, precisely that ‘‘ full security from their position for 
the soundness of the man whom they are called on to assist,”’ which 
the objector demands. This is, and must be the fact, in every 
single instance. And if our objector cannot extend the limits of 
this security beyond a single Presbytery, and its neighbouring asso- 
ciate, then our Boards render it perfectly open for any one or any 
two Presbyteries to unite inthe particular support of any one, or 
of any number of men, in whose soiindness they have this fall 
and sufficient confidence. Thus to illustrate: the Presbytery of 
Charleston sent forward to our Board of Foreign Missions, a year 
ago, a very worthy and esteemed young brother, who received an 
appointment as missionary to China. Now I ask the objector 
whether during all the stages of his progress towards the ministry 
—or in his final examinations, trials and licensure—any member 
of that Presbytery was in any measure hindered from attaining 
that ‘full security, which from his position he might easily possess, 
of the soundness of the man whom he should afterwards be called 
on to assist?” Most assuredly not. Of his soundness and quali- 
fications, therefore, every member of the Presbytery of Charleston, 
and so also, of the Presbytery of Harmony, on the one hand, and of 
the Presbytery of Georgia on the other, had the “ full security from 
their position.” Such, also, as our objector teaches, is the case in 
reference to other missionaries belonging to that same honoured 
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Presbytery, which has representatives in China, and in Asia, and 
in Palestine, and in Persia. What then, is to hinder these Pres- 
byteries from contributing their funds through the Board, suppos- 
ing these missionaries all to be connected with it, and for the spe- 
cial support of such beloved brethren? Nothing whatever. Our 
objector, then, is evidently mistaken in his apprehensions of the 
real state of the case. Whatever the Buards have to do in the 
matter, they can, in no way, interfere with that full security which 
our objector requires, and which certainly should be possessed. 

But there is, we contend, in the organizations of our Boards, a 
security for the perfect propriety and soundness of our several 
missionaries, additional to that which is enjoyed, in undiminished 
fulness, by every separate Presbytery. It is a very possible and 
supposable thing, that any single Presbytery might be itself lax in 
its doctrinal views, or that it might be mistaken in its estimate of 
any given man. Now in this case, the Board may have come to 
the knowledge of the facts in the case, and while it cannot insti- 
tute any process against the party, it may dissuade him from the 
work—it may impede his immediate entrance upon it until the 
Assemby shall have been consulted—and the church shall have an 
opportunity of preventing the commissioning of such an unworthy 
herald of the cross. The Boards, as far as their authority extends, 
act not for any particular Presbytery, but for the entire church, as 
the organ of the Assembly. They leave, therefore, to each Pres- 
bytery, and to the church, the full security given by our constitu- 
tional provisions, and they superadd to this a further measure of 
security in that vigilant circumspection they are required to exer- 
cise for preventing the introduction into any field under their care, 
of any unworthy candidate. These Boards, being representatives 
of the General Assembly—which is itself the annually delegated 
representation of every portion of the church—and being annually 
elected by, and subject to, the entire controul of that body—cannot 
be supposed so likely to be generally corrupt as any single, isolated, 
independent and permanent Presbytery. And while it is very pos- 
sible that in any given case, these Boards may err, and may tran- 
scend the bounds within which they should be certainly confined, 
their mis-management can, at most, extend only to the period of a 
single year. For whatever may be the present arrangement as to 
the term of office of each member, the whole matter, in all its 
bearings is in the hands of every single Assembly, and subject to 
its unlimited controul. 

Our objector, then, has allowed himself to be deluded, by an 
ignis fatuus in his just zeal for the purity of the gospel; and while 
seeking for the church greater security, would actually deprive her 
of that which she now enjoys. Most certain it is, that no war- 
rantable pretext has been afforded him, for publishing such a sweep- 
ing condemnatien, on such serious grounds, of these appointed 
agencies of the church. He has inflicted a wound, it may be very 
difficult to heal, and whose festering sore may long continue to 
give uneasiness and pain to the body spiritual. The objector and 
his colleagues in this work of opposition, have talents, influence, 
and power. They may carry their views with irresistible force to 
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many minds. They may thus alienate the resources of the church, 
while she is but commencing her glorious course of heavenly char- 
ity. We would beseech and entreat them as brethren, to pause, 
before they advance further in this career, and not to hazard the 
peace, union, and prosperity of the church, and the successful pros- 
ecution of our benevolent operations. 

That the ends contemplated by these brethren are holy, we be- 
lieve. That their aims are high and Christian, we also rejoice in 
admitting. With these aims we desire to sympathize, and for these 
ends we would also strive. The glory of God in the salvation of 
men, through sanctification of the truth—let this be our only ob- 
ject. If in our present instrumentality, for the accomplishment of 
this purpose there be aught superfluous or wanting, let it be re- 
trenched or added. We advocate no abuses. We patronize no 
existing evils. We may be found uniting with these very brethren 
in many of their proposed amendments. But in their responsibil- 
ities in thus publicly holding up to reprobation, the whole machinery 
by which every benevolent operation of the church is conducted, 
we would not partake. And in the spirit of the most affectionate 
kindness, (and towards one, of the most respectful deference and 
regard,) we would entreat them to remember that while it is easy to 
destroy, it is most difficult to restore, and that over the ruins of our 
present noble charities, we may all have cause to weep in bitter 
lamentation. 

The lawfulness and scripturalness of ecclesiastical Boards, have 
we trust, been now demonstrated; and the untenableness of all 
objections urged against them exposed. There are many things 

-in this ‘Calm Discussion,” to which we might advert, but as we 
have no wish to cavil or oppose, we pass them by. Neither is it 
necessary for us at any length distinctly to consider the objection 
against the expediency of such organizations. This subject has 
been already necessarily considered in its principle, and the true 
source of the objector’s difficulties pointed out. Expediency is 
unquestionably a necessary and lawful guide—not to the discovery 
or the determination of duty—but to its accomplishment, in every 
case where a detailed plan has not been prescribed. The duty of 
the church is, in the case under discussion, imperative. The spe- 
cific mode in which that duty is to be carried into full effect, is not 
laid down—and therefore, while any wise plan which is accordant 
to the general rules of Scripture, is lawful, experience and pru- 
dence must determine which is most expedient. 

Were any thing wanting to confirm the truth of these conclu- 
sions, it might be found in the fact, that while the Presbyterian 
church has ever been accustomed, both in this country and in Scot- 
land, to the appointments of commissions, of more or less extent, 
with the full powers of the body constituting them, and for the ex- 
ecution of given trusts; so have the Presbyterian churches in 
Ireland and in Scotland been led to the organization of similar 
Boards or Committees for the very same purposes as our own, and 
with substantially the same powers. The church of Scotland has 
now her several committees, (who are not benches of deacons,) for 
the entire management of each of those five great schemes of be- 
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nevolence in whose prosecution she is embarking with such com- 
mendable zeal and liberality. So also has the Presbyterian church 
of Ireland her Educational and, Missionary Committees or Boards 
for the management of all the business connected with these sev- 
eral objects of Christian philanthropy. And while it is true of our 
own branch of the church, that her zeal and activity in all the de- 
partments of benevolent enterprize have been increased a thousand 
fold, by means of her various Boards, it is not less certain that with 
the stirring impulse of enlarged charity, our sister, or rather 
mother, churches in Ireland and Scotland, have been at once, and 
‘without hesitation, led to the organization of substantially similar 
agencies. And what, I ask, has been the teaching of experience 
as delivered to our own churches? I will refer to the case of the 
Southern Board of Foreign Missions, with whose operations I am 
most familiar, and which may be taken as a fair criterion in draw- 
ing our conclusions. During the past two years, no general agency 
has been in this field. ‘The churches were fully apprized that no 
agency might be expected, and that they must voluntarily put forth 
their strength. Our Synod passed resolutions encouraging such 
liberality, and our ministers made willing promises of co-operation. 
And yet during the last year, out of some one hundred and seven- 
ty churches, within the bounds of that Board and of the Synod of 
8. C. and Geo., not more than twenty, did any thing at all for for- 
eign missions, and a still fewer number observed the monthly con- 
cert for prayer, at all. Strange, too, as it may appear, yet it is a 
fact, that the amounts raised in even these few churches were in 
more than half the number, collected through the assistance of 
some extraneous agency. ° 

The perfect consistency of such ecclesiastical Boards or Agen- 
cies, therefore, with Scripture, and with our Standards; and their 
absolute necessity to the conduct of such extensive schemes of 
Christian charity, are thus made to rest upon the certain ground of 
universal experience—as well as upon the most clear, evident, and 
irrefragible arguments. Such Boards and Agencies are absolutely 
required for the furtherance of such benevolent operations. The 
one cannot exist and thrive where the others are wanting. They 
are, in the present state of the church, correllative the one to the 
other; so that where the one is necessary, the other must be intro- 
duced, and where the means are wanting, the end will never be 
secured.* 


[ *We think it probable that the author of the ‘Calm Discussion,”’ §c., whose 
paper has been so elaborately discussed, in this ‘‘Serious Review,” §c., now 
completed—will reply to the reviewer, in due time, through our pages; on which 
account we have not thought it necessary to add any notes to this, or the two 
preceding parts, pointing out, as the argument progressed—what appeared to us 
inconclusive, what unsound, and what Scriptural and Presbyterian. A great deal 
that has been said, we agree with; a good deal has appeared to us fully to sustain 
our views, while apparently adduced to confute them; a portion, has seemed to us 
devoted to points purely speculative, and not going to the gist of the question; 
and some things, we have been obliged to dissent from entirely. This mach, with 
all respect for the excellent and able author, we feel it our duty to say. 

In regard to the questions of practical interest, put at issue, in these and similar 
discussions—our own opinions have been deliberately made up, upon careful, and 
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A LETTER TO THE PRESBYTERIES,. PARTICULARLY OF THE WEST.— 
BY AN OLD SERVANT OF CHRIST. 


Rev'd and Dear Brethren: —The person whose name is appended 
to this address, surely feels himself greatly inferior to many of those 
to whom he would speak ; yet from his long acquaintance with the 
condition of the Presbyterian church of these United States, and 
particularly with the West, he would flatter himself that the present 
effort will not be deemed presuming. My reason for making this 
effort at this time is, that should the thoughts be considered as 
worthy of regard, they should be distinctly before the Presbyteries 
at their spring sessions, that united consent might be obtained, and 
efficient action and advice secured at our Assembly of 1842. Per- 
mit me to preseut a few facts. 

I. The present is acknowledged to be a day of peculiar interest 
to the world, and especially to the church. We know that this is 
a trite remark. But its being in every mouth, is a proof that it is 
not only a general belief, but also that it is true. We think he must 
be greatly blinded, who does not see the hand of God stretched out 
in mercy over our world. It is true, it some times appears asa 
portentous hand. But putting the whole dispensation together, it 
resembles a wide-spreading cloud, surcharged with a copious and 
fertilizing shower. Half a century ago, it was but as “the little 
cloud’ that appeared to the prophet's servant, ‘like a man’s hand, 
arising out of the sea.’ Already has it almost overspread the 
heavens, and refreshed the whole earth. What graphic pen can 
describe the changes that have taken place in Asia and the islands 


Jong continued observation and reflection. We consider our system of Agencies, 
an absolute failure—in every view of it, whether reference be had to our individ- 
ual or to our organized operations,—to Agents, properly so called, or to Boards 
as agencies for the church. We look on this as matter standing in proof—and 
not in argument; and ate ready to maintain our opinion by facts—of the moat 
complete and distressing character—covering a period of years. We are con- 
vinced, moreover, that the whole operation is founded on principles which it is 
extremely difficult to reconcile with the true nature of Presbyterianism and with 
the grand system of the gospel; and that a reform is equally obligatory and prac- 
ticable, This is matter standing in argument, and to be made good by the word of 
God, and by our standards, as contrasted with the principles, the powers, the acts, 
ard the influences of our Boards and Agents; and we are ready to maintain our 
convictions—by what appears to us a conclusive demonstration of the evils to be 
corrected and the method of cure. 

Meantime, our pages are free for the full discussion of the subject. A discus- 
sion, the importance of which they alone can appreciate, who believe that the 
Presbyterian church has a great and glorious work to perform; who remember that 
after years of effort, not more, perhaps, than one-third of its congregations have 
ever been reached at all; who reflect that on the present plan, it seems nearly if 
not absolutely impossible eve: to reach them all statedly, and rouse them to regular 
and zealous effort,—even if the plan itself was otherwise unobjectionable; and 
who consider, that from the enormous expensiveness of this decrepit plan, from 
the scrupies of many as to the principles on which it proceeda, and from various 
other difficulties, which we cannot here enumerate, its hold on the churches, 
instead of strengthening daily, is scarcely and with great difficulty maintained in 
statu quo.—[Ep.] 
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of the sea? While millions are still treading the dark paths of 
idolatry and death, there are tens of thousands who are walking in 
the footsteps of the Saviour, with their faces Zion-ward. And 
Africa, poor, oppressed Africa, though far in the rear of civilization 
and Christianity, does she not begin to liit herself from the dust, 
and to change her deserved curses of the Atlantic and the white 
man into blessings? Does she not begin to feel her long lost energy 
of character, and to hope that the country that gave birth to some 
of the.@arly Christian fathers, may again send forth an. army in the 
Lord’s hosts? That though black, she is nearly, and will yet be, 
as ‘‘the curtains of Solomon.” The wise men (or magi,) of the 
East saw a star, (westward) ‘it stood over the place where the 
young child was.” If it be not the very star of Bethlehem, is it 
not its corona, and in its ascendent? Who can doubt that the 
morning star of the gospel has risen upon Africa, and that the 
blessedness of its western shore is soon to be the blessedness of 
the whole continent? How has the light of science, humanity and 
Christianity progressed in the world, since the time when the cele- 
brated John Newton was connected witha company deeply engaged 
in the slave trade, and that in which Wilberforce and Sharp enlight- 
ened the British Parliament on the sorrows of the black man. The 
former was but as the twilight of policy and the gospel, the latter as 
that same sun distinctly above the horizon. How changed is the 
condition of things in America. Once, Rhode-Island especially, 
and indeed all the eastern states, yearly enriched themselves by the 
slave-trade, before the revolution, when we were but few. Now we 
are multiplied to twenty-six states, and in only half of these, is 
slavery, in any form, tolerated; and even in the slave states, the hand 
of oppression is often changed into a hand of blessing. Our object 
in laying these facts before the Presbyteries, is that, in their official 
capacities they may learn that God’s providence forms a sure index 
to our duty. And that while, on the one hand, the state of the 
world calls loudly upon the church to wake up from her slumbers, 
and to hail the coming of the day of the Lord; on the other, we 
ought never to attempt heartily to snatch the reigns of government 
from the hands of those whose right it is to rule ; or attempt that, 
by the power of the church courts, to which they are inadequate. 

Permit me to present another assemblage of facts to your minds. 
Who does not see that the Pope of Rome is at this time commit- 
ting suicide, though he does not intend it, nor does it once come 
into his mind? What but madness could have induced the present 
Pope to depart from the dark pathway of his predecessors, and 
establish three or four colleges in Rome itself, and, bearing the 
names of the most literary kingdoms of Europe? Have things 
changed? Can darkness dwell with light, even the light of science? 
Can creation itself,—can the heavens and the earth, be rightly read 
without the Bible? Will not the common people look through the 
stone walls of their colleges, and learn to despise the ‘“‘ man of 
sin,” clothed in the patch-work of heathenism and Christianity, 
» and labouring to exclude the light of the Bible from the world? 
Will not Italy wake up from her slumbers of fifteen centuries, and 
dispise the mummeries of Popery, as France has done, and is 
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doing? And_supposing she too, like France, (to a great extent,) 
becomes infidel. Will there be no colporteurs in Italy? Will not 
the long obscured, but the rising light of Geneva, do for Italy what 
she has already done for France? Will not the light shine over 
the Alps? 

What has given Popery its overwhelming power? Simply an ap- 
peal to some of the weakest and basest principles of our nature, and 
combining their belief, with some of the highest and holiest hopes 
and destinies of man. What is it that has clothed the popishpriest- 
hood with almost unlimited power, but the watchwords, holy Father 
and Catholic church, the celibacy of the clergy, with the desires that 
every man has to have his sins forgiven, and to obtain a place in 
heaven, on easy terms? What has robbed sin of almost the whole 
of its terrors, but the absurd and unscriptural doctrine of purgatory, 
with the confessional, making the Romish church in all ages noth- 
ing but a sink of pollution? Will not these delusions waste away 
like mist before the rising sun, if facts, and nothing but facts, be 
placed before the public eye? 

We have said the Pope is at this time committing suicide. The 
adage of antiquity, ‘‘whom God intends to curse, he first makes 
mad,” seems to me to be accomplished in the present conduct of 
Popery. Can any thing but madness account for the:papacy at- 
tempting to set its cloven foot upon American soil, and labouring 
to re-build that rotten fabric, which is falling to pieces in Europe, 
in this land of free inquiry, and Bible-reading? The transfer of 
immense, jeopardized fortunes, during the late turmoils of Europe, 
has filled the Roman Catholic coffers with money, has built cathe- 
drals, nunneries, and colleges in America, but is this a perenniab 
fountain? — Is it not rather like a summer-shower rivulet, that will 
soon run dry, and its existence will only be known by its rocky, 
barren bed. Another temporary cause has operated to promote 
popery among us. Our demand for day-labourers upon our canals, 
turnpikes, and rail-roads, has filled our country with the mere dregs 
of European society, chiefly Roman Catholics. This also is an 
affair but of a day. It has already, or must soon pass away. 
These and other similar causes have combined to call forth the 
talents and the efforts of some of the faithft] watchmen on Zion’s 
walls, such as the worthy and everto be lamented Dr. John Breck- 
inridge, and others. Many tongues have been employed to expose 
the horrid blasphemies of Popery, that would have been silent, but 
for the great swelling words of the ‘beast.’ We have many facts in 
the history of the church, that.this is one way by which God has 
confounded errorists and caused them to work their own overthrow. 

Suffer me, dear brethren, to suggest that the efforts made against 
Popery ought always to be made by individuals, not by ecclesiastical 
bodies, such as Presbyteries, Synods, or the Assembly. It may be 
well questioned whether the effort made by the last Assembly, by 
appointing two of its ablest men to deliver each a discourse on 
Popery, was not unwise. To marshal a whole army of giants to 
contend with an army of pigmies, has something ridiculous in it. 
But if the contest were between individuals, though unequal, it 
would not be so ridiculous. It may be doubted whether the effort 
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of the Assembly, though the duty assigned to the brethren was 
admirably executed, did not with the great mass of the Catholic 
people of the country, elevate rather than depress their cause. 
While our ecclesiastical courts, from the Presbytery up to the As- 
sembly, ought to feel themselves above entering into a contest with 
the Pope, knowing that they have higher and holier work to do, 
the personal effurts that have been made against the beast, cannot 
be too highly estimated ; and watchfulness on the part of every 
minister and private Christian, is nothing but a duty. Under the 
watchful care and the control of heaven over all human events, 
we would feel safe, perfectly safe. As soon would we expect to 
see the slimy toad deposite its spawn in the chrystal fountain, or 
the bird of night build her nest, and nurse her callow brood, in 
some focal point of the sun, or the prince of darkness bask in the 
sun-shine of heaven, as that the Pope, with his seven heads and 
ten horns, will ever build histhrone in America. The very attempt 
is a proclamation of his weakness at home. 

By similar means has popery defeated itself in Great Britain. 
Would ever the truth have had so many advocates in England, or 
popery been so much exposed, but for the Oxford Tracts? Would 
the trath of God ever have found so many able advocates in Eng- 
land and America, had not Socinianism and then Transcendental- 
ism found so much favour in Germany and Boston? Would ever 
the Presbyterian church have been what she now is, had not Pela- 
gianism and Semi-Pelagianism, claimed to be the truth of God’s 
word, by many of our former brethren. This has always been one 
of God’s methods of sustaining the truth in our world, by making 
the wrath of man te praise him. By bringing light out of darkness, 
and wisdom out of folly. The history of the Reformation is a 
proof of this remark. These facts, with many others of a similar 
character, call loudly upon all the office-bearers in God’s house, to 
see to it, that they be not idlers in the time of God’s harvest. Such 
is the present time, if we are not greatly mistaken. 

Dear brethren, I trust you will still bear with me, while I endeav- 
our further to jay before you what I deem to be the present aspect 
of the world. ‘To me it is imposing, and ought to be so to every 
Christian, but especially to the Presbyterians of these United States. 

Tue Fatse Proruet. Go to Constantinople, and you will see 
the Christian and the Mahommedan labouring together to build 
the same ship—silting together on the same beam of timber, in 
social converse, walking together to the same table, in all respects 
treating each other as fellow-beings. Their very nomenclature is 
changed, when speaking of Christians. ‘‘ Christian dog,” is now 
found inthe mouths of none but the vulgar, If there have been no 
remarkable conversions among the followers of the false prophet, 
the way seems to be preparing. Already ‘‘ the wolf and the lamb 
feed together.” Already the nations of the whole earth seem to 
be. flowing together, and saying to each other, come “and let us 
exalt his name together.”” Look at Syria. Look at Egypt. Long 
have the words of Ezekiel been verified upon Egypt, ‘ and there 
shall be no more a prince in the land of Egypt.” Look at that old 
man, Mahamed Ali, now bordering upon four score years. With 
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all his Mahommedism and cruelty does he not look like a prince 
of Egypt? Is he not a second Joseph? If five cities do not yet 
speak the language of Canaan, surely a better day begins to dawn 
upon Egypt. Let us ascend a step higher and look around us.— 
as not the time already commenced, when the “nations shall 
hear war no more 2” when they shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning hooks? Upon sybjects of 
this kind, facts and the Bible are the only arguments to be employ- 
ed. The Bible assures us there shall be such a time. Existing 
facts, are the only guides we have, as to the time when this state of 
the world shall come. Let us for a moment look at facts. Ever 
since Europe has been known to history, it has been like a troubled 
“sea that cannot rest.”” This has been especially true respecting 
war. For three hundred years, war has been the great trade or pro- 
fession of Europe. Every other character or profession succumbed 
to the military. And we have imported and cherished the same 
spirit in America. But have we not reason to hope that the world 
has imbibed a better spirit? Did ever Europe before present twenty- 
five years of profound peace? There has been nowar in Europe 
since the battle of Waterloo. The eight or nine years of civil 
strife and butchery in Spain, did not in the slightest degree disturb 
the tranquillity of the rest of Europe, which is in itself an evidence 
that a spirit governed the powers of Europe, that they were stran- 
gers to even fifty years ago. And as it respects America, not all 
the efforts of some of the most popular men in our country, could 
break the bonds of peace in this happy land. Let no one object 
to this doctrine, by bringing to mind the present unjustifiable war 
of Great Britain with China. The demon of war finding no long- 
er any resting place in civilized Europe, has retired to semi-savage 
life. It retired by the way of Syria, and is now exerting its fury 
upon China. No person deprecates, more than I do, the unjustifi- 
able principles of this China war. But even war is God’s servant, 
and always hasbeen. When nations cannot be governed by milder 
means, he removes his restraining hand, and human blood flows 
like a torrent. But he still makes the wrath of man to praise him, 
and it will be so in this war. The grandest results for man and 
for the gospel, that were ever produced by any war, except that of 
the American revolution, will be produced by this China war. 
Without it or a miracle, China must have remained what she has 
always been, a loathsome excrescence upon the human family. 
By it, in all probability, the one-third of the human race will be 
thrown into the common current of mankind, and the widest door 
be opened for the extension of commerce, that great cement of 
society—of truth, civil, political, moral and religious. Perhaps 
it would be going too far to predict that this is England’s last war. 
Shall that nation, which has been foremost in aiding to convert the 
world, be the last to catch the genuine spirit of the age, the spirit 
of peace and of Christ? Shall she always have power only toabuse 
it? To achieve the grand purposes of infinite wisdom, God has 
iven England power. She has often abused that power. But 
d has her in his hand. Leviathan as she is, he can put a hook 

in her nose - a cord about her tongue, and wind her up. For 
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he leadeth counsellors away spoiled, and maketh judges fools. He 
looseth the bond of kings, and girdeth their loins with a girdle. 

The constantly increasing wealth and dominion of England, for 
centuries, forms one of the most astonishing facts in God's gov- 
ernment of the werld. Never has there been any thing like it, 
since the Romans gave law to the whole earth. That was permit- 
ted that a suitable theatre might be prepared upon which the tri- 
umphs of the gospel in the first ages might be displayed. This, 
that the same gospel might be published in China, to every land, 
and that the kingdoms of this world might become the kingdoms of 
the Lord and his Anointed. For who. is prepared to deny, that 
to England, in conjunction with America, may be applied the 
words of Isaiah, when speaking of Egypt, “‘ That sendeth embas- 
sadors by the sea, even in vessels of bulrushes upon the waters, 
(reeds as light as bulrushes,) saying, go, go, swift messengers, to a 
nation scattered and peeled, to a people terrible from the beginning 
hitherto, a nation melted and trodden down?” Who is so blind 
as not to see that to Great Britain and America, God has to a great 
extent, committed the civilization and gospelizing of the whole 
world? I ask again, has he given power to England to be perpet- 
ually abused, and liberty to America, to put her light under a bushel? 
I trust not. The high morality and justice of the Bible, is yet to 
be the law of England. And the liberty of America, the boon of 
the world. 

My dear brethren of the Presbyteries, I hope I shall neither weary 
you, nor excite your disgust, while | endeavour “to stir up your 
pure minds by way of remembrance.” Surely the present is not a 
time when the wise virgins may slumber. Is it not a time when 
the Presbyteries, these fountains of all authority in our church, 
should be stirred up to their duty? When their united voice 
should be heard in our grand council, the Assembly? Are we not 
as Presbyterians, far behind the spirit of the times, and the lead- 
ings of God’s providence? Is it not true that the physical, the 
philosophical, the moral and the religious world, have already be- 
gan to move? Is not the command of God, especially to the Pres- 
byteries, as it was to Moses, ‘‘Speak unto the children of Israel, 
that they go forward ?”” God is saying to the Presbyteries, ‘‘Go 
on before the people.” 

Is it not true that the present state of things proves, that the 
physical and moral worlds are bound together by ligatures that are 
indissoluble? The whole world jay in perfect barbarism, when 
the physical energies of Greece and Rome called into action the 
moral powers of man. Hence Plato and Socrates, struck out the 
first glimmering of the science of man. And Demosthenes and 
Cicero, enlightened Greece and Rome. Artificers in brass and 
iron, taught the Israelites the use of the metals, and how to con- 
struct the tabernacle of testimony, and to adorn the magnificent 
temple of Jerusalem, where the evening and morning oblations 
were offered up to God, where Christ taught, and Paul and Peter 
preached and wrought miracles. The noble art of printing, just 
and Only just preceded the glorious reformation. And what shall 
we say of the late waking up of physical science and the applica- 
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tion of the arcana of nature to the wants of men. Has it no con- 
nection with the coming conversion of the world?. Have wise and 
good men bestowed their time and energies n fire, upon air, 
upon water, and upon light in vain? Have they. not compelled 
those substances to yield up their hid treasures, for the use of man, 
both as a physical and moral being? InreRcoursE; sometimes 
in the form of ordinary commerce, sometimes in the form of books, 
sometimes in the form of personal converse, is the great current of 
society. Without daily intercourse, the whole mass would become 
asa stagnant pool. Now we cannot look around us, but for a mo- 
ment, and not see how this all-moulding priné?ple has been facili- 
tated and increased within the last half a century, yea, within 
twenty-five years. Already is there ‘‘ no'more sea.” The broad 
Atlantic is reduced almost to the size of one of our American 
lakes.—Liverpool and New York are almost daily neighbours. 
The most distant parts of our globe are approximated, and approx- 
imating more and more. The sweat and labour of hundreds and 
thousands of our fellow beings, are committed to iron and steam. 
The food and toil of almost a countless number of animals are now 
dispensed with, and performed by the same agents. Africa is 
about to add another mart for the commerce of the ‘world. She 
has seen steam boats ascending her rivers. She announces to the 
Christian world, that the time approaches, when ‘ Ethiopia shall 
stretch forth her hands to God.” 

These views might be extended indefinitely. Enough has been 
said to convince us of two things, that the world is but in its youth, 
and that this is the time when God is calling upon all Christian 
ministers, more especially still, upon the Presbyterian ministers of 
these United States, to put on the whole armour of the gospel. 
The Captain of our salvation is marshalling his troops, and says to 
them, ‘‘ What man is there that is fearful and faint-hearted? let 
him go and return unto his house, least his brethren’s heart faint 
as well as his heart.” Am I asked, why I especially call upon 
Presbyterian ministers? I answer, because they have hitherto been 
placed by the leader in the fore-front of the Lord’s host. And 
while their piety, their learning, and their love of the truth, continue 
what they now are, this ought to be and will be their position. 

Some of our theological students may have been lectured into 
the opinion, that were it not for the fact that the Jews were not 
yet brought in, ‘‘the end of the world might well be looked for 
to-morrow.” We think it were well if such lectures had never 
been delivered. Are the various forms of the declaration, that be- 
fore the end, ‘‘ the world is to be converted to God,” less pregnant 
or less specific, than that the Jews shall be brought in? I hope 
my information on this subject has been a mistake. Are not all 
our theological schools, Presbyteries, Synods and the General As- 
sembly, bound to stir themselves up to take hold of God in his 
promises, and to believe that this is God’s accepted time, and the 
day of ‘his salvation? 

Many of our notions respecting the world and divine providence, 
are wrong, arising from improper ideas re~pecting God. All the 
works of God are like himself, perfect in their kind, though not 
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imperishable. No world that God has ever made will perish, till 
by constant use it be worn out, or be no longer fit for the purposes 
for which it was made. Even animated nature does not die till its 
energies are by some means exhausted, Death itself is not of 
God’s production. It came by sin. Because we see the pious 
young man die, that he may have an earlier entrance into heaven, 
the “ righteous being taken away from the evil to come,” as the 
youthful debauchee stricken down in the morning of life, that he 
may not contaminate those about him, we are not, therefore to in- 
fer that this youthful world with its but yesterday-discovered treas- 
ures, its still uninhabited, and perhaps unknown regions, its bound- 
leas forests, untouched: by the foot or by the axe of man, waving 
their magestic heads, as it were in adoration to their Creator— 
millions of fertile soil, unmet by the plough-share of industry. Are 
these, all these to perish, to,be burned-up, having answered no 
valuable purpose at all? Who is prepared, then, to charge the 
Almighty with folly ; making and unmaking, to no purpose? The 
earth itself, is at this moment, with all its appendages, in a rapid 
state of developement. She is like the opening rose, unfolding 
itself leaf by leaf, The earth, the air, the water, the fire, and even 
the light, are all of them obeying the voice of man, as their master. 
And all this that the promise of the Father to his Son might be 
fulfilled. ‘* Ask of me, and I will give thee the heathen for thine 
inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession.” 
All are God’s, in heaven, earth, and hell. All are God’s. Not a 
Newton, with his telescope; not a Leibnitz, with his differential 
caleulus ; not a Stewart, or a Brown, with their mental science; not 
a Rittenhouse, with his orrery; not a Good nora Franklin, with 
_ their portraits of nature, or an Owen and Witherspoon with their 
Truth of the Bible—not a gale that blows, or a shower that falls, 
nor a wheel that revolves, not a policy that blesses the nations, or 
a war that desolates the land, but all are sustained or controlled 
by him who has said, “ in that day shall the branch of the Lord be 
beautiful and glorious, and the fruit of the earth shall be exellent.” 
Shall nature, and science, and talents and piety, the protnises of 
God, and the present state of the world, all conspire to proclaim 
the same truth; ‘‘ Behold the Bridegroom cometh, go ye out to 
meet him?” and shall the church slumber? Particularly, will not 
the ministry of reconciliation be aroused? More particularly still, 
will notevery Presbytery, and every Presbyterian minister, cluster 
round the descending Saviour, and hail him Lord of all? 

‘The world near its end! The human race to be presently ex- 
tinct!. Who can believe it? Why, dear brethren, much grander 
events are yet to take place on this globe, than any that have ever 
transpired since he cried with a loud voice, ‘It is finished, and 
gave up the ghost.”” What are the rise and the fall of empires, the 
discovery of anew world, the glorious reformation from popery, 
when compared to the conversion of the world. The glory of his 
kingdom that shall be righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost, America is the political beacon of the world. And the 
Presbyterian church, the only church on earth, that in her form of 
government exhibits the true spirit of representative republicanism. 
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She is destined to be, and is now, a city set upon a hill. You, 
brethren, of the Presbyteries, are stationed upon her walls. To 
your hands much is committed, much is expected of you. You 
are called to activity by the present state of your country, of the 
world, and the voice of God’s providence distinctly announced.— 
Suffer the present writer to admonish you by his painful experience; 
though he has not been a perfect idler in his Lord’s vineyard, how 
much of his time has run to waste. You will do better than ever 
he hasdone. Take to you the whole armour of God. Watch ye, 
stand fast in the faith, quit ye like men, be strong. 

Dear Brethren. There are two questions which I am anxious to 
lay distinctly before the Presbyteries, before the meeting of the next 
General Assembly. I humbly, but earnestly, crave your attention. 
An answer to these questions will form the subject of a second 
number for this Magazine. 

1. By what means shall we be able, as Presbyterians, to preach 
the gospel more extensively im our own country, than we have ever 
yet been able to do? : 

II. By what means may money be most easily colleeted, to carry 
on the great enterprizes of the day? 


James ‘BiyTan. 





NECROLOGY.—MRS. ANN CHAPMAN. 


Disp, on Sunday morning the 3Ist Oct., Mrs. Ann CHapman, 
wife of William Chapman, Esq’r, of Baltimore County, in the 39th 
year of her age. 

Our object in this communication is not so much to announce to 
the world the death of this lamented individual, as to record for the 
encouragement and imitation of others, the great amount of 
she was permitted to accomplish, although encumbered with the 
cares of a large and increasing family. With the history of her 
early life, the writer is not personally conversant; he has under- 
stood, however, that at the age of 16, she madea public profession 
of faith in Christ, and that her life was consistent with that profes- 
sion. 

On her marriage with Mr. C., she removed from New Jersey, 
her native state, to the neighbourhood in which she died, and Which 
was for a number of years the scene of her self-denying and unre- 
mitting labours.—She here found herself the only member of. the 
Presbyterian church, cut off, not only from the pleasures of Christ- 
jan intercourse, but also from the ordinances of the house of God. 
This she regarded as a real affliction. ‘‘ Her soul thirsted for God 
in a dry and thirsty land where no water was, to see his power and 
his glory, so as she had seen him in the sanctuary.”"—Unlike many 
others placed in similar circumstances, she did not lose her inter- 
est in religion, nor permit her affections to be weaned from the 
church of her choice. She seemed to feel a great pes af 
resting on her, not only to hold fast her profession, but to do a 
in her power to remove the desolation by which she was surrounded. ° 
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By many earnest and importunate appeals, she interested several 
ministers of the gospel in her plans of usefulness, and thus suc- 
ceeded in attracting the attention of the Presbytery to a large and 
promising field which had long escaped its observation.—By dili- 
gence and perseverence in prayer and effort, she was instrumental 
In the erection of a meat and comfortable house of worship, and 
thas permanently secured to the neighbourhood the regular minis- 
trations of the word. A few weeks previous to her death, a church 
was organized, an event to which she had long looked forward 
with great anxiety. Her cup ‘of earthly happiness seemed to be 
full when she sat down, for the first time in that house, at the sac- 
ramental table, accompanied by the partner of her bosom and a 
few neighbours, who had been won by her example to the cross of 
Christ; ‘it was,” to use her own expression, ‘the happiest day 
of her life.” With her soul sfilled with the peace and joys of the 
Christian, she retired from that solemn and interesting place to 
return no more.—The work assigned her here below being finished, 
after a tedious, illness, which she bore with patience and resigna- 
tion, she fell asleep in Jesus—and has gone, we doubt not, to wor- 
ship God in that house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 
Her piety was peculiarly ardent and equable—yet devoid of all 
ostentation. If one grace predominated, it was humility. While 
she faithfully discharged the duties of a wife, mother and mistress, 
in superintending the affairs of a large family—she did not neglect 
those which were due to the common family of man. She would 
find time to seek out and relieve the distresses of the poor and 
afflicted. From the Sabbath School and Bible class, she was never 
absent unless providentially, and the writer does not recollect that 
he ever saw her seat in the house of God vacant, except during 
her last illness. Living and acting the Christian, both at home and 
abroad, she gained the confidence of all, and the love of many who 
knew her. Few have gone. down to the grave leaving behind them 
a name associated with purer’and fonder recollections,—no one 
more sincerely mourned and esteemed. be a 
. BLS. 


"The excellent lady, whose character and successful efforts are the subject of the 
foregoing remarks, joined the Second Presbyterian Church in Baltimore, (by cer- 
tificate,) in the month of April, 1833; and from that time to the period of her 
@ath, we had an intimate acquaintance with her. The remarkable peculiarity of 
her Christian life was this; that without pretension, and with very limited oppor- 
tunities for exerting influence—she performed greater works for her Master—than 
any other person we have ever known in like circumstances, The hand of God 
‘was more clearly with her, in all her efforts to serve him; and her reward more 
immediately and more evidently followed; than in the case of any private Christ- 
ian, —certainly of any female, it has been our fortune to know. God 
made thie good woman the means, remotely, of gathering a congregation; of 
having it kept from division and schism, when the person who preached to it be- 
came a Pelagian and a schismatic; of having a house of worship built; and of 
otganizing a church of Christ there. This was all done in the compass of a few 
M s, and-under very discouraging cirsumstances. She lived to see her worthy 

aba converted to God in this church, and become its first ruling elder. Oh! 
what e blessed service is that of the King Eternal! What a glorious company is 
that waiting for us, on the other side of the river—[Ep. 
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P. M. of Pittsburgh, directs Mr. Robert Campbell’s copy to be stopped; by 
our terms, if our books are correct, this patron only owes us $18, for siz years’ 
(deferred) subscription: we are glad it was not seven years.— Wm. L. Hase- 
brouch, Burlington, lowa,—P. M. stopped for him; due us $9, for three years 
(deferred) subscription: this is better than the foregoing.—Wm. Kerr, West Hill, 
Pa., by the hands of N. W. $5, (Mr. K. has paid, in all, $9,50—his subscrip- 
tion from January, 1837, till December, 1941, is $12,560; duc as $3,00.)—Rev. 
J. Bocock, of Va., Magazine stopped by order of Rev’d Dr. R.; $3 paid to our 
agent, David Owen of Baltimore; Mr. B. has paid heretofore, $2,50, and has had 
the Magazine since January, ’39—three years, $7,50; due us,if we are correct, 
$2,00.—Rev’d John Dorrance, of Pa., by the hands of J. N. Lewis, $3; which 
pays.to the end of 1841, and 50 cents over.—Dr: Duncan Brown, of ‘Tenn., $5, 
in fall to end of this year.—Jackson Duff, bythe hands of J. L. P., of Richmond, 
Ky., $6, which pays to end of 1842; and direction @hanged to Oxford, Ohio; J. 
L P.’s account (we state at hia request,) is for four years, viz: 183841, $10. 
—Judge Hepburn, Carlisle, Pa., $5, in full to end of 1841.—Rev’d D. McKinley, 
$5, in full to the end Of 1841, and direction i to Chambersburg, Pa — 
John Ralston, Rockville, Pa., $5, in full to the of 1841.—Rev’d Wm. J. 
Gibson, $5, which pays to end of 1840; and direction changed to Philadelphia. 
—Rev’d J. D. Paxton, $3, which pays to the end of this year, and-leaves a credit 
of $1, to him.—In reply to the P. M. of Danville, Va., we hayéto say that the 
only credit on our books to Rev’d Mr. Anderson, is $3, paid us by Mr. John 
Dunn, January 1, 1841; the receipt of Rev’d Dr. S. to him, is good—and we 
now give the additional credit of $2,50; leaving $2 due from him, at*the clese 
of 1841; the letter spoken of, containing $5, never came to hand; but as we 
take the risk of the mail—if it was sent by mail—the loss is ours; direction 
changed to Danville, Va.—Rev’d John G. Shepperson, Otter-bridge, P. O. Bed- 
ford Co., Va., name added from November, 1841 —John Milton, Lexington, 
Ky., $5, which pays to the end of 1842.—John Todd, Paris, Ky., $19, in full 
to the end of 1841.—Wnm. F. Todd, Lexington, Ky, $5, for 1841 and 1842.— 
James Sitonestreet, Clarke Co., Ky., $5, for 1841 and 1842.—John Graham, 
Louisville, Ky., $5, for 1841, and ’42.—John Curry, Harrison Co., Ky., $6, 
for 1840 and *°41.—David Humphries, Woodford’ €o., Ky., $15, in full to the 
end of 1841.—J. B. Cambden, St. Louis, Mo., name added from January, 1841, 
$2,50 paid for that year, and back num sent; an apology is due to Mr.C. for 
the delay of sending the numbers for mber and October, 1841.—Rev’d 
George Marshall, Pittsburgh, Pa., see our letter of November 29, 1841.—Dr. 
Michael A. Finley, Williamsport, Md., $2,50, by P. M., which pays till June, 
1842.—Thomas H. Morehead, Danville, Ky., name added from January, 1842, 
and all the numbers for 1841 sent, by order of Mr. Youce.—The number 
fore sent to John N. Waddel, to be sent from January, 1842, to Rev’d Henry 
McDonald, Philadelphia, Nashoba Co., Mississippi, by order of the former.—Mr, 
James A. Sloan, Mount Hill, S. C., stopped, owes $3.—Mr. Samuel Weir, of 
Coiumbia, remits $10, of which $5, to the credit of John Kyle, for 1840 and 
1841; himself, $2,50 for 1841: and $2,50 for Rev’d Dr. Hazelins, for 1841.— 
Rev’d Matthew McKinstry, of Pa., paid in fall and stopped —Rev’d R. Johnson, 
Columbia, S. C., stopped by order of P. M., owes $5.—Mr. R. T. Leech, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., began with 1837, stopped at the end of ’41,—five years, $12,50; 
he paid $2,50 in March, 1839, and $5 in December, 1841, leaving $5, for which 
a bill will be sent him, as per his letter of December 3, 1841.—Rev’d T. R. Owen 
of Washington, N. C., stopped; owes $2,50.—Rev’d W. W. Boberteon, direc- 
tion changed to Fulton, Mo.—Rev’d R. S. Bell, direction changed to Washington, 
ere Co., Va.—Rev’d A. T. McGill, of Pa., $5, in fall, and stopped. 
—Rev’d Wm. H. Harris, of S. C., $5 in full, and stopped.—Rev’d James Staf- 
ford, Greenville, Illinois, stopped, owes us $5,50.—Rev'd D. R. Preston, diréction 
changed to Lewisburg, Va.—Richard Irvin, Eeq., city of New York, $5, by the 
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hands of S. George, Esq’r, of Baltimore, which overpays his account by $3,75. 
—Rev’d' Mr. McCluskey, of West Alexandria, Pa., stopped; and in his letter 
says all arrears are paid, which is no doubt correct; but as our books give ne 
credit for 1840 or ’41,a line explaining the matter, would be a favour to us——Dr. 
Beckett and Mr. Hugh Wilson, of Edisto Island, $5, each, by the hands of the 
P. M. of Charleston, S. C., which pays for each, for 1839 and 1840.—Mrs. Duke, 
Georgetown, Ky., $10, in fall to the end of 1841; and $2,50 in advance. 
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James Lenox, Esq’r, of New York, $3 for 1842, which overpays 
by 50.cents—Wm. J. Bi N. C., $5, of which one-half for 
1641,. to B. L. and R. Mag,, an her’ for 1842, for this work —Rev’d H, 
BR. Wilson, of "2,50 for 1842.—Names of Rev’d R. . 


Happersett 
Havre-de-Grace, Md., and ‘a N. A. Pendland, Somerville, Ala.—added to our 


. Tist-—Mise Torrance. d., $2,50, for 1842, 


‘ * . => s *=* 
. A cavefal of the tit ‘herein published, of the accounts of the Baltimcre 
ious Magazine—will show that the following persons have paid 
to their names respectively, over and above all their dues to that 
y will be credited atcordingly, on the books of this office; viz.: Rev. 
» Of Pa, 50 cents—Jackson Duff, Ohio, $2,50.—Rev’d J. D. 
» Ky., $1.—John Milton, Ky., $2,50.--Wm. F. Todd, Ky., $2,50.— 
Sronestreety Ky., $2;50.—-Dr. M. A. Finley, Md., $1,26.—Richard Irvin, 
ity of New York, $3,75.—Mrs. Duke, Georgetown, Ky., $2,50. There 
persons who have done the same; their accounts will be carefully set- 


d on the old books, and the overplus transferred to their credit on those of the 
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’ ee ey papers will be so good as to observe the change 
im our 





